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TESTS OF PERSONALITY TRAITS 


The School Review published an article in the February issue 
and is publishing an article in the present number dealing with the 
Downey will-temperament tests. These discussions are intended to 
secure attention for a highly important phase of the testing move- 
ment. They supply the much needed corrective for the tendency 
which has become common of classifying pupils solely on the basis 
of intelligence tests. They point out with convincing detail that 
personality is composite, including not only intellect but other 
traits which play a large part in determining a pupil’s success or 
failure in school. 

There are many pupils endowed with keen intellects who are so 
little devoted to their work, either because of distractions or because 
of indolence, that they fall behind their less gifted fellows. The 
problem in such cases is to find some educational device which will 
arouse the pupils to action. In other words, what is needed is moral 
training. 

Moral training has generally been thought of as something vague 
and intangible; it has been assumed that traits of character grow in 
an incidental way wholly without explicit control on the part of the 
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school. The results secured from the use of the will-temperament 
tests tend to correct this complacent evasion of the school’s duty. 
Volitional perseveration is a characteristic which can be measured, 
and its presence or absence will go far toward determining success 
or failure both in school and in later life. When a trait can be meas- 
ured, it becomes possible to watch its growth and to discover the 
laws of its evolution. 

Studies of the type reported by Professors Freeman and Reavis 
ought to become more numerous, and the results ought to be made 
known to pupils so that they may become aware of the desirability 
of cultivating personal virtues as well as of training the intellect. 


FORMER BRITISH MINISTER OF EDUCATION 
ON AMERICAN EDUCATION 


H. A. L. Fisher, the official sponsor of the famous educational 
law which England passed near the end of the war for the improve- 
ment of her educational system, visited America during the autumn 
and on his return gave his views regarding our schools. 

The New York Times reports his comments as follows: 


America is a land of many churches and one creed: All Americans believe 
in education, and the events of the last fifteen years have not contributed to 
shake America’s faith. 

On the other hand, there has sprung up of recent years a tendency to 
challenge the cost and test the credentials of the educational system offered to 
the public. 

The question is now being asked whether America is getting value for money 
thus lavishly expended. 

The primary school is undoubtedly the strongest part of the American 
system. It is here that the process of manufacturing the American out of hetero- 
geneous raw material passes into a machine effectively conducted. 

The change in the center of American immigration from Antwerp to a point 
south of Budapest has made the task of education a great deal more difficult. 
Children are less apt and teachers less efficient. Many of the teachers are of 
foreign stock, recently landed, with most imperfect control of the English lan- 
guage. An increasing difficulty may be experienced in the future in main- 
taining the standard of the English language in the United States. This is a 
serious contingency to contemplate. All cultivated Americans are jealous of 
their language and would be reluctant to contemplate serious debasement of it. 
It is the privilege of genius to coin words and give them currency. Unfortunate- 
ly, that privilege is often usurped, and there are traces of a great deal of inferior 
kind of writing in America. 
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Against these tendencies, high schools and universities of the country are 
everywhere making a gallant, but only partly successful, fight. 

The new immigration law will undoubtedly lessen the strain upon the 
American educational system. There will be more time for digestion of alien 
material. It will be possible to provide school places for all children of school 
age. There will be a chance of rescuing the English language before it is broken 
up irretrievably into a thousand mongrel dialects. 

Confessedly, much of the teaching in American schools is poor in quality. 
In point of thoroughness and scholarship, Americans have no public high school 
which can compare with numerous schools in England and Scotland, which 
are almost entirely staffed from the honors schools of universities. 

Private-venture high schools, however, are coming into increasing vogue 
in the United States. In time, no doubt, some of them will attract large endow- 
ments and hold a commanding place in the educational system of the country. 
Though the private school system is at present in its infancy, it is a significant 
emblem of a very general, though unconscious, revolt against the leveling spirit 
of democracy which is proceeding in every quarter of American life. 

In universities something is being done to encourage and foster exceptional 
talent. The difficulties of education for the élite are very great, partly by reason 
of the enormous size to which universities have grown and in view of the very 
small equipment of culture and knowledge which most of the students bring up 
from the high schools. 

Much less work is done by the college student in America than is required 
to reach honors in a standard university in the old country. They go at a 
pleasant, easy pace, set by the necessities of the average product of the American 
public school. Many of the students have cars. One can get a cheap motor car 
in America for the equivalent of £15, and the whole population drives about 
in motors. 

I remember visiting a great football stadium which was being built and 
noticing the prairie all around black with cars. I asked my friend what was 
happening, and the reply was, “Oh, these are the cars of the bricklayers. They 
all have them.”’ 

Altogether, young men and women in America have a very happy time in 
college. Under the system of coeducation, which generally prevails, there is 
less intense intellectual activity than would probably be the case under a system 
of segregational culture. 

In many of the western colleges young women are said definitely to look to 
college primarily for the opportunity of meeting their future husbands and only 
in very secondary degree as a place for education. 

No one, however, advocates the abolition of the system. It is taken as a 
part of the order of nature, and most of the professors. with whom I spoke hold 
that the merits of coeducation outweigh its defects. 

One of the reasons which confirms the American in his faith in education 
is that he recognizes in schools and colleges a unifying force which makes out 
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of the heterogeneous amalgam of races a single people and a single national 
consciousness. 

Education is the great harmonizer, the nation maker, the essentially Ameri- 
can thing. 

The more numerous the immigrant races, the more essential becomes the 
task of the educator. We have not the same incentive in this country. Much as 
we owe to our public system of education, we cannot honestly pretend that 
preservation of our national individuality depends upon the maintenance of its 
standards. 

In general, the provision of opportunities for the whole adolescent popula- 
tion of the country in Britain is still far behind American practice, and America 
is somewhat behind British precepts. 

America has nothing so good as our education act of 1918 anywhere—on 
paper. 

In the range of her pedagogical experiments, in material equipment, and in 
the profusion of her new and handsome academic buildings, America outshines 
all competitors. 

In all these particulars of sanguine educational finance America is far in 
front of England. Where she fails is in intellectual thoroughness. In that 
respect no American high school can challenge Winchester or St. Paul’s, and 
no American university can vie with Oxford or Cambridge. 


Mr. Fisher is undoubtedly wrong in the statement that private 


high schools are coming into increasing vogue, and there are many 
students of municipal school systems who will doubt his verdict that 
the primary school is the strongest part of our system. 

As to our alleged lack of thoroughness and the inferior grade of 
our teachers, there is undoubtedly too much ground for agreement 
with Mr. Fisher’s judgment. There is, however, a background of 
democratic achievement in our schools which Mr. Fisher seems to 
have overlooked entirely. While England sends to her secondary 
schools less than one child in ten, we are sending to our secondary 
schools one child in three. While England needs only a few teachers, 
the United States makes so overwhelming a demand on each gener- 
ation for competent teachers that not only our foreign visitors but 
we ourselves are at times discouraged when we observe the results 
of our strenuous, but only partly effective, endeavors. 

One might answer Mr. Fisher by saying that the high standards 
which he assumes to be universal in England are too closely limited 
to a very small minority—a minority usually selected from the 
higher economic levels of society—to be of any very great interest 
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to a country which is trying the world’s chief experiment in main- 
taining free public high schools. 


A LITERATURE MAP 


School Topics, the official magazine of the public schools of 
Cleveland, Ohio, published in its issue of December 11 a map which 
is described as prepared by the Syracuse Public Library. Teachers 
of English would do well to secure this map and make their pupils 
acquainted with it. It is a map of the United States on which have 
been located the regions which are referred to in some of the leading 
novels. The map is entitled “Map of Good Stories.” 

The titles on the map are as interesting as the geographical 
location of the stories. For example, the Pacific Ocean is labeled 
with this legend: ‘This sea claimed by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Jack London, and Joseph Conrad.” Georgia is labeled “Bre’r 
Rabbit’s Brier Patch.” New Orleans is marked “Home of Dr. 
Sevier and the Grandissimes.” Cape Cod is “Joe Lincoln’s Cape.” 


A NEW TYPE OF EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL 


The publication of periodicals, books, and monographs in the 
field of the science of education is now so voluminous that it is 
difficult to keep up with it. The reviews of books and articles which 
are published in the technical journals serve, in some measure, to 
make the reader acquainted with the literature in this field, but 
there is rapidly coming to be a need for surveys of the literature. 
Some of the other sciences are served by journals devoted solely to 
abstracts of the literature in their respective fields. New enter- 
prises of this type are also under discussion. The American Psycho- 
logical Association, for example, contemplates launching such a 
journal. 

To supply the need for a review journal in education, the South- 
ern California Educational Research Association has founded the 
Educational Measurement Review, the first number of which appeared 
in January of this year. It is edited by a committee, under the 
chairmanship of J. Harold Williams. The address of the publication 
office is 716 Westlake Professional Building, Los Angeles, California. 

An examination of the first number shows that the editors have 
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in mind a type of journal different from the technical abstract 
journals mentioned. The subtitle of the journal is: “Devoted to 
the Humanizing of Educational Science.” The editors quote from 
James Harvey Robinson’s The Humanizing of Knowledge and state 
their own aim thus: 

The results of educational research must be humanized. The test and 
measurement movement, having already produced constructive changes of 
far-reaching significance, has a promising future. But there must be ways for 
busy teachers, principals, and superintendents to keep in touch with the work 
as it develops. 

In harmony with this aim, the reviews are not technical sum- 
maries; nor are the articles typically original scientific contributions. 
They are rather commentaries which bring together in a popular 
journalistic manner reports of important movements. For example, 
the first article reviews two building surveys made by F. W. Hart 
and L. H. Peterson, of the University of California. The purpose 
is to inform the reader regarding building score-cards and the typi- 
cal findings of surveys of this type. Another article contains a 
brief description of the Seashore music tests, Thus, it appears that 
the purpose of the journal is to popularize the knowledge of the sci- 
ence of education and its results. It is designed for teachers or lay- 
men who are not acquainted with the technical literature and who 
may wish to inform themselves, by reading brief, sketchy reviews, 
concerning the types of investigations which scientific students of 
education are carrying on. 


POPULAR EDUCATION THROUGH CORRESPONDENCE 


The Christian Science Monitor reports an experiment which is 
being tried in British Columbia of giving instruction by correspond- 
ence to children who live in sparsely settled and inaccessible regions 
where it is not possible to conduct school courses in the ordinary 
fashion. 

With its vast area and widely scattered population, British Columbia 
found itself a few years ago faced with the apparently impossible task of bringing 
education to hundreds of children who were barred from even the remotest 
schools by miles of wilderness. In the settlements farthest away from civili- 
zation little schools had been established, but there were still the children of 
settlers living beyond the frontier, without books or teachers and without 
hope of getting them. The problem was yearly growing more serious as settle- 
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ment increased and the number of isolated children grew. In 1919 the provin- 
cial department of education began seriously to face the situation. Today 
the problem is solved. The department’s experiment with correspondence 
courses for the isolated children has ceased to be an experiment. It is a 
smoothly-working system and a complete success. 

This province’s pioneer effort to handle the problem of education in a new 
and rapidly growing country has attracted wide attention. Other provinces 
are adopting the correspondence system, and the British Columbia education 
department has even been able to assist children living in the jungles of India. 

The far-reaching character of the correspondence system as applied to free 
public education is indicated by the numbers of children who have benefited 
by it in British Columbia with its relatively small population. Since ro19, 
when the system was put into effect, 867 children have received this instruction, 
and at present 250 pupils are studying in this way. 

The pupils of the correspondence courses live in all parts of the province— 
some in isolated lighthouses on the rocky west coast of Vancouver Island, some 
hundreds of miles from any town in the lonely Cariboo ranges, some in the 
mountains of Kootenay. 

The correspondence courses carry the children from the first grade in the 
public-school curriculum as far as the high school, and they provide full prepa- 
rations for high-school study. The education department supplies to the 
children free of any cost all the textbooks used in the regular schools. To 
children who have had no schooling only the first primers are furnished in the 
beginning so that they may concentrate on the preliminary work and not 
advance too rapidly into their subsequent studies. 

With the textbooks are sent lessons in the subject to be covered. The 
children, with the assistance of their parents, study their books until they are 
able to answer all the questions set down in the lesson under review. The 
answers are then submitted to the education department, which goes over each 
individual paper carefully. Necessary corrections, further explanations, and 
criticisms are made by qualified teachers in a simple, straightforward style, and 
the papers are sent back to the pupils. In this way the department makes 
certain that the children know their current work thoroughly before they 
are allowed to proceed with more exacting studies. To children living in 
places where mails arrive weeks apart, a number of lessons are sent at one time, 
but parents are instructed to see that all preliminary work is completed before 
the next lesson is commenced. 

In cases where the children find the lessons difficult or when certain points 
in the course are not clear, individual letters are sent to the pupils if they are 
old enough to understand them or to parents if the children are beginners. 
In all cases the department seeks the co-operation of the parents in guiding 
the children. 

In the teaching of writing and drawing simple photographs and charts 
are used to assist the pupils. The children are allowed to progress as rapidly 
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as their ability and circumstances will permit. On the whole, the correspond- 
ence pupils progress more rapidly than those attending school as they are able 
to concentrate upon their work with better effect. 

Early fears that the correspondence pupils might not get on as rapidly as 
the regular school attendants or might not gain so thorough a knowledge of the 
work covered have been set aside by the excellent records of the children who 
have studied by mail and later attended school. Many of them have passed 
their entrance examinations with high marks in competition with the school 
pupils and then gone on to high school. 

The practicability of the correspondence system was quickly demonstrated 
as soon as it was put into effect, and since that time its success has increased 
as officials in charge of the work have become more and more familiar with the 
difficulties which must be overcome if all the children in this vast province are to 
be educated. 

That the correspondence system is filling a vital need in the building up 
of western Canada is indicated by the letters which come into the education 
department here from grateful parents whose children, shut off from schools, 
are able, nevertheless, to secure their early training at home. Hundreds of 
parents have assured the education officials that without this assistance their 
children probably would have remained illiterate or, at best, grown to manhood 
and womanhood with the barest smattering of knowledge. One father, a 
Canadian, wrote from Central India and asked the department’s help. The 
necessary books and lessons were promptly forwarded, and the children living 
in the jungle were soon at work. 


TRAITS OF HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES 


A recent issue of the Educational Research Bulletin of the city 
schools of Pasadena, California, emphasizes the fact that a com- 
plete description of a high-school student must include not only 
an account of his intellectual traits and achievements but also 
an account of those characteristics which have to be described as 
moral and emotional. 

W. H. Hughes has reported, in the bulletin referred to, a careful 
study of the distribution of pupil-characteristics of the graduates 
in the class of 1923 in the Pasadena High School. He includes a 
number of charts in which he presents the various characteristics 
graphically. 

Some of the general statements in the final summary may be 
quoted as suggestive of the whole study. 

1. On the whole, the students to whom we accorded highest honors in our 
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high-school graduating class are very superior to the rank and file of their 
fellows. A very small percentage of the honor scholarship students are medi- 
ocre or inferior with respect to any one of the twelve traits of our rating scale. 

The honor student, however, was seen to be relatively weaker in certain 
important traits, namely, leadership, force of personality, and co-operation. 

2. The graduate we send to college and university compares favorably 
with his high-school fellows on every trait of the scale. Roughly, he represents 
a type about half-way between that of the average student and the average 
honor scholarship student. Some of our graduates, however, whom we send 
to college fall in the lower rating levels of the scale. 

3. Just as there are differences among our graduates as to their character- 
istics, so there are differences among colleges with respect to the kind of students 
admitted. Some of these colleges have attracted students who are consistently 
high in all points of the scale, while others have accepted applicants who range 
all the way from one end of the scale to the other. 

4. We have shown that for most of the traits in our scale a rating in the 
best quarter of the high-school class has a greater predictive value for college 
success than a rating in the middle half of the class. 

5. We have also shown that for a large college, like the University of Cali- 
fornia, a rating in the lowest quarter of the high-school class in such intellectual 
traits as control of attention, sense of accuracy, and quickness of thought is 
pretty certain to foretell failure. A rating in the lowest quarter of the class, 
however, in certain other traits, namely, capacity for leadership, force of person- 
ality, self-confidence, and respect for authority, is just as likely to foretell 
better than average success in college. It would seem, therefore, that if high- 
school teachers allow these last-named traits to determine their marks for 
academic achievement, these marks may be entirely misleading to the principal 
who recommends or refuses to recommend students to the university. 

6. Such studies as these suggest the importance of a thorough consideration 
of the ingredients that go into school marks. On the bases of trait ratings, 
standardized achievement scores, and school marks, it is possible to ascertain 
the extent to which other considerations than actual academic achievement 
enter into the teachers’ marks. Many a mediocre student in our schools 
receives high marks because he has been “doing his best” or because he shows 
the highest respect for authority and co-operativeness. Many intelligent 
students get low marks because they fall low in these or other traits which 
teachers consider essential. Needless to say, these are some of the reasons 
why marks given throughout a high-school course are worthless as a basis for 
recommendation to college. We need a mark that stands everywhere for 
academic achievement. We need others that stand definitely for dynamic 
traits. But if we are going to combine all of these into a single all-inclusive 
mark, we may as well quit marking and let the “poor overworked” teacher 
do something else of more value. 
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GRADUATION ON THE BASIS OF ELEMENTARY COURSES 


One of the evils of the elective system in colleges and high schools 
is that it frequently permits, when loosely administered, an excessive 
number of elementary courses in a student’s curriculum. President 
R. M. Hughes, of Miami University, dwells on this matter in a recent 
report which he made to the faculty of that institution. He presents 
a table in which he shows the distribution of advanced courses in the 
programs of the students who will graduate at the coming com- 
mencement. He classifies as advanced courses those which are based 
on one or two years of elementary work in college and are open only 
to Juniors and Seniors. Three of the prospective graduates have, 
out of a total requirement of 120 hours, less than 20 hours in ad- 
vanced courses; seven have between 21 and 25 hours in advanced 
courses; eight, between 26 and 30; eleven, between 31 and 35; and 
twelve, between 36 and 39. These figures include half of the class 
and show that less than one-third of the work on the basis of which 
these students will be permitted to graduate is advanced work. 

The condition at Miami is no worse than it is in many other 
colleges and in many high schools. Too frequently students are 
not required to follow progressive lines of study. They take ele- 
mentary courses in French and science and history in the senior 
year and receive credit for such courses when the work required 
is of the type appropriate to immature students in the first year. 

No elective system in a high school should be administered with- 
out the explicit requirement that a large part of the work of the 
last two years shall be in advanced subjects. Colleges would do 
well, in dealing with entrance credits, to concentrate attention on 
these last two years and insist that the credentials presented from 
the high schools give clear evidence of sequential, coherent programs 
of study. 

PLANS FOR A HIGH-SCHOOL STADIUM 

The New York Times published the following item on January 
21: 

Plans for the first high-school stadium in the country to cost $1,000,000 
and accommodate from 50,000 to 60,000 spectators, will be submitted to the 
Board of Education of St. Louis in February. 

Let us hope that the New York Times is mistaken in its infor- 
mation or that the promoters of the project will fail. 
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USE OF THE ENVIRONMENT IN HIGH-SCHOOL EDUCATION 


In the January Bulletin of the New York Society for the Experi- 
mental Study of Education J. M. Avent, principal of the Curtis High 
School of New York City, reports the results of an inquiry which he 
carried on with regard to the use made by high schools of the educa- 
tional advantages to be found in the environs of the schools. 


This is a digest of reports received from seventy-five high schools, repre- 
senting nearly all of the large cities in the United States, in regard to their use 
of public libraries, museums, theaters, factories, and similar agencies as aids to 
high-school work. 

It is quite evident that high schools are conscious of the value of these 
agencies in supplementing the equipment of the high-school building. Of all 
the agencies, the public library seems to be the most widely used. About 80 per 
cent of the high schools (sixty-one schools) find it possible to use the public 
libraries regularly in connection with high-school work. In several cases the 
branch of the public library is itself located in the school. Some principals 
think this is a distinct advantage over the usual high-school library. The public 
library in one city has assigned a librarian to see that the various branch libraries 
co-operate with the public schools. 

Co-operation with art galleries and other museums also is widespread. 
About fifty high schools find it possible to make some arrangements by which 
the resources of those institutions can be used by their students. The art 
department in one high school regularly uses one of the rooms of an art museum. 
Another high school gives credit for visits to the art gallery. Another uses a near- 
by art gallery regularly during school hours. Another has a “museum day” on 
which the entire school is taken to one of the large art museums, divided into 
groups, and conducted systematically through the building. 

One high school regularly secures slides from an art museum for use in 
schoal work. In one of the large cities the museum of natural history is erecting 
a special building for co-operation with public-school activities. The art museum 
in the same city has a director whose entire time is given to meeting classes from 
the public schools. 

The use of factories is also nearly universal. About fifty of the seventy-five 
high schools report that they can use these. One of the high schools has an out- 
line of twelve topics which must be used by the students visiting a factory to 
insure a careful study. Another has a plan of showing slides before the class 
makes its visit so that the students will know what to look for. 

The co-operation with symphony orchestras is not so general—largely, of 
course, because only a small proportion of the cities have such orchestras. But 
some very interesting arrangements have been made. In one city a series of 
concerts is given in the high school by the philharmonic orchestra and the 
profits given to the school. In another city special matinees of the symphony 
orchestra are arranged, and the school is dismissed for attendance at those 
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times. In another city a special arrangement has been made with one of the 
largest symphony orchestras in the country. In another city concerts are 
held under the management of the school. 

The use of the theater, on the other hand, is not nearly so general as the 
use of the concerts. Only seventeen of the seventy-five schools reported that 
any arrangements could be made. However, in two cities high schools have 
found theaters that will put on plays selected by a school committee. 

Some very interesting devices have been worked out for using these agencies 
without interfering with school programs. Forty-six of the seventy-five high 
schools find it practicable to make visits during school hours. One large high 
school has a teacher who devotes his entire time to conducting trips to the fac- 
tories and other outside agencies. Another high school has what it calls an 
“activity period,” from 2:20 to 3:10, in which these trips are taken. Another 
arranges a regular schedule so that the entire school knows that on certain days 
trips will be made to various parts of the city. 

Another school has a very ingenious plan by which the teacher in charge 
of the excursion can get a release for the students he wishes to take from the 
teachers whose classes have to be missed. This prevents friction in the school. 
The usual device is to use the last period or the last two periods for trips. One 
high school also arranges trips on holidays and another on Saturdays. 

There is overwhelming evidence that the high schools of the large cities are 
appreciating the vast resources of educational value that they find in their 
surroundings. 


RADIO-CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE COURSES FOR CREDIT 


The University of Iowa has organized a series of courses to be 
given by radio and through correspondence. These courses are to 
be made the basis for college credit. The announcement of the 
arrangements as detailed in the official bulletin of the University is 
as follows: 


The University, through the Extension Division, is now prepared to make 
still further use of its radio station by offering courses of lectures in several 
subjects for credit. Beginning with the second semester of the current academic 
year, courses will be presented by the following departments: Economics, 
Commerce, and Sociology; Education; English; Political Science. 

All teachers who are desirous of improving themselves in service and who 
can see in these courses specific value for themselves are cordially invited to 
register. They should report their interest at once, using the blank form at- 
tached to this bulletin and requesting registration materials. Persons not 
engaged in teaching but desirous of carrying forward University work will have 
an admirable opportunity to do so through the direct contact that brings by 
radio the living voice of the professor. 
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Radio lectures will be given regularly for a period of twelve weeks on 
Wednesday afternoons and on Saturdays between 12:30 and 1:00 o’clock—one 
lecture in each course each week. One course in Education and one in English 
will be given on Wednesday afternoons, beginning at 4:30 o’clock. A second 
course in English and the courses in Political Science and Economics, Sociology, 
and Commerce will be given on Saturdays, beginning at 12:30 o’clock. The 
Wednesday series will begin February 4, and the Saturday series, February 7. 

Each two-hour course will be organized on the basis of one concise radio 
lecture per week. Each lecture will not exceed more than fifteen minutes in 
length, and courses will be given at a fixed hour on the same day of each week 
following in a definite order. A complete and detailed syllabus will be provided 
in advance for each student with definite readings from two or three books, 
which may be purchased by the student or procured from a library. 

The syllabus will be divided into twelve parts, and each lecture will supple- 
ment and develop a specific section of the syllabus. 

In addition to the syllabus definite topics for written work will be furnished 
in the form of six studies at intervals of two weeks. At bi-weekly periods, or 
following every second lecture, those seeking credit will be expected to complete 
one of the studies and mail it to the Extension Division. 

At the close of the course an examination will be given in the same manner 
as for regular correspondence courses. This examination may be taken at the 
Extension Division office, or questions will be sent to some local representative 
and the examination taken without additional expense to the candidate. 


All persons everywhere are invited to “listen in” on the radio lectures, but 
those who desire credit must be registered before the first lectures are given and 
should report at once to the Extension Division, indicating the courses selected. 
Registration materials will be sent promptly to all who so report. 


UTILIZING THE RESULTS OF THE DOWNEY 
INDIVIDUAL WILL-TEMPERAMENT TEST 
IN PUPIL ADMINISTRATION 


W. C. REAVIS 
University High School, University of Chicago 


Of the various tests of the non-intellectual type described by 
Professor Freeman in an earlier article," the Downey Individual 
Will-Temperament Test offers the greatest promise of usefulness 
in the management of high-school pupils. The test purports to 
measure the degree of an individual’s possession of certain volitional 
characteristics which may have much to do with maladjustment 
during the high-school period. 

The Downey Individual Will-Temperament Test was given as an 
experiment in the school year 1921-22 to a group of one hundred 
pupils in the University High School of the University of Chicago. 
Most of the pupils tested were Seniors, but a number of Freshmen 
and Sophomores who were at the time regarded as extreme problem 
cases were included. The test results were placed in the hands of 
the principal for use in the personnel management of the pupils. 
Examples of the usefulness of the test in the diagnosis and guidance 
of individual pupils follow. 

PUPIL A 


Pupil A was a Freshman when the Downey test was adminis- 
tered. He was three years retarded for his grade. He was in extreme- 
ly poor physical condition; his weight was approximately twenty- 
seven pounds below the average for his height and age. He suffered 
frequently with indigestion, and his general physical tone was low. 

At the date of the administration of the test he was below credit 
level in all of his courses, although a mental test showed that he 
was above the average in general intelligence. He was attending 
classes about half of the time and was reported as ill the rest of the 


t Frank N. Freeman, “Tests of Personality Traits,” School Review, XX XIII (Feb- 


ruary, 1925), 95-106. 
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time. He was despondent about his health condition, and his morale 
as a student was very low. 

The Downey test revealed the data shown in Figure 1 regarding 
the volitional characteristics of this pupil. His reactions to the test 
as a whole indicated that he was decidedly aggressive, a fact that had 
not been recognized from his behavior in school. The profile, how- 
ever, gave indications of unevenness. For example, his speed of 
movement and speed of decision were slightly below normal; yet 
his motor impulsion, or energy in action, was high, indicating that 
he was capable of co-ordinated and thoroughgoing effort. He reacted 
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Fic. 1.—Will-temperament profile of Pupil A 


positively and with energy to contradiction and to a blocking of 
his movements, thus indicating a strength of purpose which, if 
brought into action, might be utilized in overcoming the handicap 
of physical health that had interfered with his school progress. He 
was deficient in patience, as was exhibited in motor inhibition and 
interest in detail, but in both co-ordination of impulses and volitional 
perseveration he revealed latent powers of equilibrium and appli- 
cation. 

Since Pupil A’s will-temperament characteristics were, on the 
whole, favorable to good school accomplishment and his general 
intelligence was above average, the cause of his poor showing in 
school was evidently due, in part, to his inability to use the powers 
he possessed. 
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A conference with his mother revealed the fact that he was left 
very largely on his own responsibility. She did not realize that he 
was absent frequently from school. He was under the care of a 
physician, who prescribed diet and exercise and advised regular 
attendance at school. He was inclined to yield too readily to his 
feelings and, as a result, remained at home frequently when he 
might have been in school. His physical condition was better than 
he thought. However, frequent absence and discouragement over 
his inability to match strength with his fellow-students had resulted 
in a loss of interest and morale, which was very largely responsible 
for his status in school. 

As a result of the conference, it was agreed that Pupil A should 
come to school daily unless extreme illness prevented, in which case a 
message was to be sent to the principal’s office by telephone. He 
was to do his best to keep up with his class and to make up the work 
lost by absence as rapidly as he could without overtaxing his 
strength. If the daily program outlined was not followed consistent- 
ly, the principal was to be notified promptly. 

For the remainder of the semester Pupil A was present thirty-two 


out of fifty days. He made some progress in three of his subjects, 
although he was marked incomplete in all of his courses for the 
semester. His status in Latin was described by the instructor as 
follows: 


Pupil A is below credit level in Latin I. He is a capable student, but lan- 
guage seems to be difficult for him. The work missed during the early weeks of 
the term has greatly handicapped him; although he is putting forth fine effort 
and is now attending more regularly, his chance of completing the course satis- 
factorily is slight. I recommend that he be allowed to continue the course and 
to get what he can. If he expects to go on with Latin, it will probably be neces- 
sary for him to repeat Latin I next year. 

Pupil A began the second semester of his first year with a great 
handicap. He had missed sections of the work in each of his subjects 
which had to be made up before he was eligible to receive credit. 
To make up the back work and, at the same time, to keep up with 
his class was a large undertaking. He was advised to drop Latin, 
the subject in which he seemed most handicapped, and to concen- 
trate on his other courses. He asked the privilege, however, of 
continuing his full schedule for the remainder of the year, inasmuch 
as his health was improving and he was becoming more interested in 
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his work. The request was granted, despite the fact that his prospect 
of success in Latin was regarded by both principal and Latin instruc- 
tor as hopeless. It was considered best to raise no issue which might 
in any way discourage him, since evidences of improvement in 
morale were beginning to appear. 

He was advised to go to his instructors after school for help in 
connection with his back work and to complete the sections missed as 
rapidly as possible. He also agreed to report to the school physician 
each week for directions regarding corrective treatment. He became 
interested in the work and was later put in charge of a class of five 
small boys from the University Elementary School, who reported to 
him every day after school for direction in gymnastic exercises. Ex- 
cept for three periods of absence on account of colds, his attendance 
during the second semester was good. He was present at school sev- 
enty-two out of ninety days but was excused eighteen times during 
study periods to go to a physician for systematic treatment to cor- 
rect a slight curvature of his neck and spine. 

There was noticeable improvement in physical tone and morale 
during the second semester. He made up the back work in three 
of his subjects and received three full units of credit at the end of 
the school year. His work in Latin was a failure. However, his rec- 
ord as a whole for the year was a triumph over handicaps and dis- 
couragement. 

The subsequent history of Pupil A’s work to the date of this 
report shows a record of school progress better than average. He 
has made some improvement in physical condition, has an attend- 
ance record of approximately 85 per cent for the three-year period, 
and has developed an interest in the social life of the school and a 
new ambition in life. Under the encouragement of the school, he 
has asserted the inherent volitional characteristics which he pos- 
sessed. Unless unforeseen circumstances arise, he will graduate 
from the University High School in June, 1925, and enter college 
the following autumn. 

PUPIL B 

Pupil B was a Sophomore at the time the Downey test was 
administered. He was nearly sixteen years of age and was reported 
to be in fair physical condition, although he was fourteen pounds 
underweight for his age and height. The Terman Group Test of 
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Mental Ability showed him to have an intelligence quotient of 116. 
His work, however, had been very poor, and he was regarded by 
all of his instructors as a grave problem case. 

The Downey test was given to Pupil B for the purpose of getting 
more information regarding his volitional characteristics, since his 
father and one of his instructors thought that his failure to make 
satisfactory progress was largely a matter of volition. 

An analysis of Pupil B’s reactions to the Downey test revealed a 
mixed volitional pattern (Fig. 2). In the test for speed of movement, 
he thought and acted slowly and with deliberation. In the test for 
freedom from load, he began work easily and without much excite- 
ment, indicating that he was capable of working at virtually maxi- 
mum capacity without urging. He was slightly below average in 
flexibility, or the ability to adapt himself to new situations. In speed 
of decision, that is, relative quickness in reaching a decision or in 
making a choice of alternatives, he rated at the middle of the scale of 
10. He was slightly below average in motor impulsion, or the energy 
with which he undertook a definite task. His reaction to contradic- 
tion showed that he was firm in maintaining an opinion against 
opposition, almost to the point of being obdurate. His resistance 
to opposition, however, was of a different character. He was moder- 
ate in meeting obstacles which blocked his purposes. In finality 
of judgment, he rated slightly above the average, showing that he 
was inclined neither to make quick judgments nor to spend a great 
deal of time in entertaining possibilities of change. His motor 
inhibition, or minute muscular control, was low. In interest in 
detail, he scored high. In co-ordination of impulses, or the ability 
to do complex acts without losing control of himself, he ranked 
slightly above the average. His volitional perseveration, or sus- 
tained application, was average. 

In the light of the will-characteristics revealed, Pupil B’s behav- 
ior as a student was better understood. He was potentially capable 
but lacked initiative and the ability to adapt himself to new situ- 
ations. His deficiencies manifested themselves in the classroom 
in diffidence, listlessness, lack of confidence, timidity, and nervous- 
ness. 

With the background of information secured from the Downey 
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test, supplemented with the results of a mental test and a knowledge 
of his developmental history, the principal summoned Pupil B for 
a conference. He was asked to comment on his status in each of 
his courses. He reported that he was hopelessly lost in Latin, that 
his work in mechanical drawing was good, that his special English 
work was satisfactory, and that he was having a great deal of trouble 
in mathematics but felt that he might be able to pass. He was 
encouraged to analyze his difficulties, which he thought were due 
very largely to temporizing with matters that he did not understand. 
He disliked to ask questions of the teachers before the other mem- 
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Fic. 2.—Will-temperament profile of Pupil B 


bers of the class. He did not like to go back after class to his teach- 
ers to seek help at the make-up period. He was sure that he could 
do the work for which he was scheduled, but he had used poor 
generalship and, as a result, was in difficulty in the two subjects in 
which he was least interested. He felt that in one case the teacher 
was partly to blame because he had embarrassed him in the presence 
of the class. 

The principal pointed out to Pupil B that the test results indi- 
cated that he was capable of intensive application, that his capacity 
was above the average, and that he possessed the ability to get 
started easily and to continue at full capacity without urging. His 
weakness was that of failing to take his responsibility seriously. As 
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a result, he had made a very poor record in the University High 
School, had embarrassed and disappointed his parents, had caused 
his instructors unnecessary work, and had thrown away oppor- 
tunities at a distinct loss to himself. 

Pupil B was shown that his failure to work at the level of effi- 
ciency of which he was capable could be regarded by the school as 
nothing less than a breach of contract and that his failure to observe 
the conditions of the contract would lead to its cancellation on the 
part of the school. He was also informed that his teachers had been 
instructed to accept no work from him which was below the average 
of that produced by the class as a whole. 

Pupil B accepted the responsibility which was placed upon him 
by the principal, and, except for brief lapses in effort, his work during 
the remainder of his high-school career was satisfactory. He grad- 
uated from the University High School in June, 1924, and was certi- 
fied to a technical college in which his education is now continuing 
satisfactorily. 

PUPIL C 

Pupil C was admitted to the University High School as a Sopho- 
more in the autumn of 1921. His work in the ninth grade of a junior 
high school during the preceding year had been reported as barely 
passing. He was fifteen years and eight months old, and his general 
physical condition was fair. He was eight pounds underweight for 
his age and height. 

From the beginning, his work in the University High School was 
unsatisfactory on account of his poor writing, poor spelling, and 
poor habits of English usage. Much of his work had to be done over 
repeatedly before it conformed to the standards required. He offered 
no resistance to the demands of his instructors; nor did he show any 
evidences of growth in consciousness of subjective standards during 
the first semester. He tried faithfully enough under supervision. 
When thrown upon his own responsibility, however, he lapsed very 
quickly into habits of carelessness. 

Near the close of the first semester the Otis Self-Administering 
Test of Mental Ability, Higher Examination, Form A, and the 
Downey Individual Will-Temperament Test were given to Pupil C. 
The mental test showed that he had an intelligence quotient of 109 
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but revealed the following weaknesses: (1) lack of careful observation 
and discrimination, (2) carelessness in noting details, and (3) faulty 
reasoning. His reactions to the Downey test are shown by the profile 
in Figure 3. 

Pupil C’s profile showed a most unusual volitional pattern. He 
was decidedly slow of movement and slow in undertaking a task but 
was flexible and quick in decisions. In power of motor impulsion, 
or the ease with which inhibitions are overcome, he was very defi- 
cient. His reaction to contradiction was mild, and he was not in- 
clined to resist opposition vigorously. Finality of judgment, however, 
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was very marked. He showed little inclination to revise decisions 
after they were made. His power of motor control was average, 
and his co-ordination of impulses was slightly below average. He 
had considerable interest in detail but was markedly lacking in 
determination. 

The volitional characteristics exhibited by Pupil C revealed a 
pupil predisposed to mediocre school accomplishment. He appeared 
to have undue confidence in quick judgments. He was unable to 
get to work promptly, was more or less passive, and lacked both 
aggressiveness and persistence. Such characteristics will prevent a 
pupil from working at the actual level of his ability, unless subjected 
to the most careful supervision. The problem of Pupil C’s further 
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education, therefore, clearly became one of developing a sense of 
personal responsibility and a consciousness of subjective standards 
of accomplishment. 

The home and the school jointly undertook the task. The father 
was advised to secure a typewriter for the pupil and to require him 
to practice at home daily until he learned to write accurately. 
He was then to put in typewritten form all papers which were re- 
turned to him at school on account of inferior workmanship. His 
teachers were instructed to hold him responsible for creditable 
work, to watch closely for the development of special interests, and 
to make an appeal to pride through commendation if the opportu- 
nity appeared. 

By the end of the school year, Pupil C began to display evidences 
of special interest in literature and the social studies. He became a 
steady worker, but the form of his work was poor. With patient 
handling, he finished the year with three and one-half units of credit. 

Through careful supervision and strict accounting on the part 
of teachers, principal, and parents, Pupil C succeeded in completing 
his work for the junior year without any serious maladjustment. 
He lapsed in his habits from time to time and had to repeat a number 
of tasks. He did better work in the subjects which especially inter- 
ested him, but even in these pride in workmanship did not manifest 
itself to any marked degree. 

During his senior year, Pupil C showed improvement in both 
interest and attitude but developed a serious disability in the science 
type of thinking. As a result, he was unable to complete his course 
in chemistry. His other courses, however, were satisfactorily com- 
pleted, and, as he had more than the required fifteen units of high- 
school credit, he was allowed to graduate with his class. There was 
a considerable difference of opinion among his instructors regarding 
what the school and the home had done for him. Some maintained 
that he always worked below his level of efficiency; others, that he 
was a faithful, earnest student who usually did his best; others 
thought that his disabilities were too great for him to become more 
than an average student. 

Pupil C has been admitted to college, and an attempt will be 
made to continue the study of his case. Unless he profited materially 
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from the careful supervision and rigid adherence to standards in 
the secondary school, his career in college will likely be short. The 
value of his high-school training must be judged, therefore, by the 
standards of workmanship and the sense of responsibility which 
carry over into his college life. 


CONCLUSION 


It can readily be seen that the Downey test revealed certain 
characteristics which were important in the handling of the three 
pupils whose records are here presented. It disclosed something 
which the intelligence test failed to bring out, namely, the strength 
of purpose which can be utilized in learning and the way an individ- 
ual is likely to use his ability. Of course, it must not be inferred that 
the results of the Downey test alone will enable us to diagnose all 
of the causes of pupil maladjustment. The causes of maladjustment 
are sO numerous and varied that we must not attach too much 
importance to a pupil’s reactions to a single test. Temperament and 
volition play such a large part in the adjustment of the individual 
to his environment, however, that any test which will reveal voli- 
tional characteristics offers promise of usefulness in the guidance and 


management of the pupil personnel of the high school. 


AGE AT GRADUATION FROM COLLEGE 
AND SUCCESS IN LIFE 


ARTHUR J. JONES 
University of Pennsylvania 


The movement toward the reorganization of secondary educa- 
tion began in the last decade of the nineteenth century and num- 
bered among its most ardent supporters such men as Eliot, Harper, 
and Dewey. One of the chief arguments in favor of this reorganiza- 
tion was the need for shortening the period of preparation for life- 
work, especially the professions. It was argued that our schools and 
colleges were organized in such a way as to render it difficult, if not 
impossible, for a young man to begin his work as a physician or a 
lawyer before the age of twenty-six or even thirty, that it was ad- 
visable to begin professional work at an earlier age, and that some 
reorganization should be effected that would reduce the number of 
years necessary for preparation. 

The first quarter of the twentieth century has seen the reorgan- 
ization of secondary education well on its way. What has been the 
result, so far as shortening the time is concerned? Undoubtedly, 
there are many advantages of the reorganization, and probably they 
are far more important than that of saving time, but it may be 
helpful to consider this advantage by itself. 

Unfortunately, we have little, if any, reliable data that would 
answer the question. We do not know whether the time spent in 
schools below the college has been shortened or not. The data avail- 
able indicate that there has been little, if any, actual effort in this 
direction. The reorganization has apparently resulted in a larger 
number of pupils being retained through the high school. This has 
probably somewhat increased the average age at graduation from 
high school and might easily obscure and more than counterbalance 
the other tendency if it exists. 

Almost the only means at our disposal for answering this ques- 
tion is a study of the organization and administration of the reorgan- 
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ized schools, Without going into the details of such a study, we may 
say that one feature of the reorganized schools holds the most prom- 
ise for shortening the course. This feature is the various plans of 
so-called homogeneous grouping or differentiated work for pupils of 
varying rates of learning and varying abilities. Such plans have been 
adopted widely during the past few years and are to be found in 
many of the reorganized schools. 

This movement had hardly started when a danger signal was 
raised. It was and is maintained that children should not be forced 
through school at a rapid pace even if they can maintain that pace. 
They miss much of real value because they are so young; they are 
placed in a group of pupils who are older physiologically and socially, 
and because of this they lose the valuable training that comes 
through association with those of their own age. Baldwin and 
Holmes seem to be especially fearful of this. There are thus two 
opposing ideas regarding the progress of the group of pupils above 
normal in rate of learning and ability. 

The advocates of the rapid-progress plan would turn this group 
loose on the work as outlined and allow them or stimulate them to 
accomplish it as quickly as possible and at the same time do it 
thoroughly. After they have completed this work, they should go 
on to the next part of the course regardless of their chronological 
ages. Undoubtedly, there are some who could easily finish the work 
of the twelve grades of our public schools in seven or eight years 
and enter college at thirteen or fourteen years of age, complete 
college at eighteen, and, if studying for medicine, begin the practice 
of their profession at twenty-four years of age. 

Those opposed to this plan as unwise and even dangerous argue 
that we should enrich the curriculum for the bright group, give them 
more work and more difficult problems, and have them broaden out 
by taking additional work in music, art, practical arts, etc., but that 
we should not allow them to get out of the group of children of their 
own age. They feel that it is dangerous to allow anyone to graduate 
from college at seventeen or eighteen years of age. 

Of course, there are all shades of opinion between these two 
extreme positions. At present, it seems that we are shifting to a 
middle ground where we will both enrich the curriculum and provide 
for rapid progress at the same time. 
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In connection with this controversy it would be well to find, if 
we can, what evidence there is of loss for those who progress more 
rapidly than the average. Are the fears of the opponents of the plan 
for rapid progress justified? We already have evidence regarding 
several points. 

1. As judged by the marks given by teachers in school and col- 
lege, the younger students—those below the average age—are doing 
better work; that is, they are actually mastering the subjects better 
than their older classmates; they are carrying off the prizes for 
scholarship. 

2. The evidence regarding participation in student activities and 
social organizations is as yet far from satisfactory; apparently we can 
make no positive statements regarding the relative participation of 
older and younger students in such activities. From the data avail- 
able, it seems probable that the older students are more often se- 
lected for the varsity football and baseball teams, possibly for all 
varsity athletic teams. There is, however, by no means the same 
evidence when it comes to debating and dramatic teams, the school 
or college paper, etc. A student undoubtedly obtains much valuable 
training, as well as some that is not so valuable, by representing the 
school or college on an athletic team. The weak points in the argu- 
ment, however, are: (a) Only a very few of the students can secure 
this training, not enough to be taken into consideration in the gen- 
eral scheme of education. (b) It is assumed that the younger stu- 
dents would, if they were older, be able to secure places on the team. 
This, of course, is problematic. The most that we can say regarding 
the loss sustained by the younger students through non-participa- 
tion in student activities is that it has by no means been demon- 
strated. 

3. What is the comparative success in life of those who complete 
school at an early age and those who are older? If we can find any 
evideice regarding this point, it should go far toward a solution of 
our problem. In answer to a challenge given to a graduate class, two 
students made a partial investigation of this question. The results 
of one of these, the most extensive, form the basis for this report. 
The study was made by A. Adele Rudolph. The procedure used was 
as follows: 
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a) In order that the records might be kept complete for checking 
and for further research, a copy of Volume XII of Who’s Who in 
America, 1922-23, was purchased. All biographies selected were cut 
out and mounted on 5 <8 index cards. In order that the informa- 
tion desired could be readily noted, the following had been printed 
on these cards: “Age at Graduation,” “Profession,” ‘Date of 
Birth,” “Date of Graduation,” “College,” “Degree,” “Sex,” and 
“Remarks.” 

b) Only those who had graduated from a college or university 
with an undergraduate degree were selected. 

c) When a page in Who’s Who was located, the columns were 
scanned in the following order: (1) extreme left-hand column, (2) 
extreme right-hand column, (3) center left-hand column, and (4) 
center right-hand column. If a college graduate whose date of birth, 
date of graduation, and degree were given did not appear in any one 
of the columns, the next page was turned and the biographies were 
scanned in the same order. This procedure was followed until such 
a graduate was found. 

d) At first, it was decided to select one hundred graduates. There 
were 3,280 pages of biographies in the volume. The first page and 
every twelfth page thereafter were selected as the locations from 
which to hunt for biographies. 

An equal number of graduates were selected from those born 
during each five-year period from 1845 to 1889. This made a total 
of 1,080. Information regarding these college graduates is given in 
Table I. 

The median age for graduation from college of the 1,080 people 
selected at random from Who’s Who is 22 years and 3.3 months; this 
age is fairly constant over the entire forty-five years. How does this 
age compare with the age at graduation of all college graduates? A 
fair basis for comparison is furnished in the study of certain colleges 
made by W. Scott Thomas and reported in the Popular Science 
Monthly.* Table IT shows the averages of the median and average 

t W. Scott Thomas, “Changes in the Age of College Graduates,” Popular Science 
Monthly, LXTII (June, 1903), 159-71. The study was based on data from the follow- 
ing institutions: Dartmouth College, Middlebury College, Bowdoin College, Uni- 


versity of Vermont, Adelbert College, University of Alabama, New York University, 
Wesleyan University, Oberlin College, De Pauw University, and Syracuse University. 
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ages of the college graduates in Thomas’ study by decades for a 
period of fifty years. 

By comparing Table I with Table II, we find that the median 
age of the graduates in Who’s Who is 22 years and 3.3 months as 
compared with 22 years and 9.3 months for graduates of the eleven 
colleges studied by Thomas. The average age at graduation of those 
in Who’s Who is 21 years and 7.5 months as compared with 23 years 
and 1.9 months for all graduates. 

It would be very helpful to compare the total distribution of the 
ages at graduation of the two groups. Unfortunately, Mr. Thomas 
does not give the original data in his article, and this cannot be 
done for the entire group. It is possible, however, to make a rough 


TABLE II 


AGE AT GRADUATION FROM COLLEGE BY 
DECADES 


Average of Average of 
Median Ages Average Ages 
in Years and ‘in Years and 
Months 


23-1.3 
23-3-4 
23-0.8 
23-2.3 
23-1.9 


comparison between two groups that are comparable so far as date 
of graduation is concerned. 

Mr. Thomas gives a graph of the total distribution of the ages of 
the graduates during the decade 1890-99. The percentages of 
graduates of each age have been calculated as closely as the graph 
permits. These are compared with the percentages of the various 
ages at graduation of those born in the decade 1870-79 who are 
studied by Miss Rudolph. The data thus obtained are shown in 
Table III. 

Mr. Thomas also gives a graph showing the percentage of gradu- 
ates under twenty-three years of age for the various decades. The 
approximate median for the decade 1900-1910 is 57.0; for the entire 
period, 51.8. In the case of those in Who’s Who, we find that the 


Decade 
22-9.6 
22-9.3 
22-9.9 
22-8.3 
22-7.5 
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percentage of graduates under twenty-three years of age is 67.1 for 
the decade 1900-1910 and 58.1 for the entire period. 

The comparison shows that there is very little difference between 
the two groups, but whatever difference there is indicates that, so 
far as inclusion in Who’s Who is a measure of success, those who 
graduate from college under the median age have a somewhat great- 


TABLE III 


COMPARISON BETWEEN THE PERCENTAGES AT EACH 
AGE OF 240 COLLEGE GRADUATES BoRN IN THE 
DECADE 1870-79 WHOSE NAMES APPEAR IN 
“‘WxHO’s WHO” AND THE PERCENTAGES AT EACH 
AGE OF GRADUATES OF CERTAIN INSTITUTIONS 
Wo GRADUATED IN THE DECADE 1890-99 


“Who’s Who” 


7 
3 
7 
9 
9 
.5 
4 
4 


° 
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er chance of success than those who are of median age or older. At 
least, there is no indication of a handicap. This is not presented as 
complete evidence, but, added to the data already given, it indicates 
that the opponents of rapid progress have very little evidence on 
which to establish their theories. As so often happens, they will 
probably promptly proceed to find new grounds for their belief. 


Age General 
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A STUDY OF INTELLIGENCE AND OF THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS AS FACTORS CONDITIONING THE 
ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS. I 


J. M. HUGHES 
Northwestern University 


The problem.—In a study of the factors that condition the 
achievement of pupils in a secondary-school subject, one finds that 
the factors change as schools of different sizes are considered. The 
present investigation attempts (1) to compare the intelligence of 
pupils taking the subject of physics in schools of different sizes, (2) 
to compare the achievement of these pupils in physics, and (3) to 
study the effect of the training of the teachers on the achievement 
of these pupils. 


INTELLIGENCE OF PUPILS TAKING PHYSICS IN 
SCHOOLS OF DIFFERENT SIZES 


The intelligence of the pupils as related to the size of the school.— 
Data relating to the intelligence of the pupils taking physics were 
procured from twenty-nine schools of different sizes. The relation 
between the median intelligence, as represented by the I.Q.’s of the 
pupils computed on the basis of the Otis Self-Administering Tests of 
Mental Ability, and the enrolment of the school may be seen from 
a study of Figure 1. The variability of the group is somewhat strik- 
ing. The wide range in intelligence is suggestive of wide ranges in 
teaching situations. It is illustrative of the need for skill in the choice 
of methods and materials to meet the exigencies of the different 
situations. There is a noticeable tendency for the pupils in the 
schools with enrolmerts of less than 550 pupils to have median scores 
considerably below the median of the group. Ten of the thirteen 
schools with less than 550 pupils have classes in physics with median 
Otis 1.Q.’s of less than 105. The tendency is more clearly seen when 
the schools are grouped according to size, as shown in Figure 2. 

There is a definite tendency in these schools for the intelligence 
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of the pupils taking physics to increase as the size of the school in- 
creases. This holds true until schools with enrolments of 550 pupils 
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Size 
Fic. 1.—Relation between size of school and median I.Q. of pupils taking physics 
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Fic. 2.—Mean I.Q.’s of pupils taking physics in schools of different sizes 


are reached. The intelligence of the pupils in the larger schools re- 
mains relatively constant. 
Effect of the requirement of the subject on the nature of the mental 
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selection of the pupils —The extent of mental selection may be affect- 
ed by the number of electives from which the pupils may choose. It 
is readily conceivable that physics may actually be required in small 
schools or that the diversity of offerings may be so limited that most 
of the pupils will, of necessity, be forced to take it. Data as to the 
requirements in physics were received from twenty-four of the 
twenty-nine schools furnishing intelligence ratings. Some kind of 
physics requirement was in effect in eleven of the twenty-four 
schools. Ten of these eleven were small schools. Three of the eleven 
schools required physics; four offered a choice between physics and 
chemistry; three between physics and botany; and one between 
physics and commercial work. The last-named school was the only 
large school making any requirement of physics. The practice of 
narrowing the field of choice in the small schools probably operates 
in making selection in any class normal with respect to the whole 
school. A wider range of choice in the larger schools might operate 
in any one of three directions, normal, above normal, or below 


normal. 
COMPARISON OF THE ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS 
IN SCHOOLS OF DIFFERENT SIZES 


Factors which may favor superior achievement in the larger schools. 
—The data here given apparently indicate that the pupils taking 
physics in the larger schools are superior in intelligence to the pupils 
taking physics in the smaller schools. The factor of intelligence, 
then, would be expected to operate to the advantage of the larger 
schools when the achievement of the pupils in these larger schools is 
compared with the achievement of the pupils in the smaller schools. 
Other factors would operate also to the advantage of the larger 
schools. The teachers in the larger schools are better trained, as is 
readily seen from a study of Table I. Likewise, the larger schools 
have teachers of longer experience. The relation between the experi- 
ence of the teachers included in this study and the size of the school 
in which they teach may be seen in Figure 3. 

The physics classes in the larger schools consist of a larger per- 
centage of boys than do the physics classes in the smaller schools. 
Since boys do superior work in physics to girls, this factor would be 
expected to operate to the advantage of the larger schools. Labora- 
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tory and other teaching facilities would be expected to contribute in 
the same manner. 

Factors which may favor either the large or the small school or 
neither.—Certain factors do not seem to have any definite relation 
to the size of the school. A study made of the physics courses showed 
the content to be practically the same in all of the schools. There 
was even a marked agreement among the physics teachers in the time 
allotted to the various divisions of physics. The interests of the 
pupils as influenced by the physical appliances in the environment 
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of the pupils would be expected to operate to the advantage of either 
large or small schools. 

Comparison of the achievement of pupils in physics in schools of 
various sizes.—The relation between the size of the school and the 
median achievement of the pupils in each of three divisions of physics 
may be seen by a study of Figures 4, 5, and 6. The achievement of 
the pupils in the different divisions is measured in terms of the scores 
made on three tests devised by the writer. The tests consist of a 
total of 101 questions. They were constructed after a careful ques- 
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Fic, 3.—Relation of the experience of om er teacher to the size of the school 
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tionnaire study of content had been made and were based on the 
material shown by a subsequent study to be most emphasized in 
high-school physics courses. 


te té 7] 
78 


Vie, 5—Relation between size of school and median achievement of pupils on 
tests in magnetism and electricity, 
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Fic. 6.—Relation between size of school and median achievement of pupils on 
tests in sound and light. 


The numbers in the circles in the figures represent individual 
schools. The number of schools in the three figures is not the same 
because some schools did not give all three tests. There is a sufficient 
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number of schools giving all of the tests, however, to suggest some 
interesting comparisons. 

There is a consistency of performance on all three tests by some 
of the schools. This is especially true of many schools ranging in en- 
rolment from approximately 550 to 1,150. The schools with enrol- 
ments of 1,150 or more show most surprising results. In mechanics 
and heat, only one of the sixteen schools with enrolments of 1,150 
or more rises above the median of the fifty-six schools represented. 
In contrast to this, large numbers of the smaller schools are above 
the median, Figute 4 shows clearly that the pupils in the smaller 
schools are doing markedly superior work in mechanics and heat to 
the pupils in the larger schools, This is in spite of the fact that most 
significant factors faver superior achievement in the larger schools. 

The results are almost reversed when a similar comparison is 
made in the achievement of the pupils in magnetism and electricity, 
Only two of the fifteen schools with enrolments of 1,150 or more are 
shown by Figure 5 to be below the median of the fifty-two schools 
represented, 

Little relation is shown by Figure 6 between the achievement of 
the pupils in sound and light and the enrolment of the school, Of the 
eleven schools with an enrolment of 1,150 or more, five are below the 
median of the forty-three schools represented; five are above the 
median; and one is at the median, 

A comparison of the achievement of pupils in large and small schools 
for whom intelligence data were available.—The question may justifi- 
ably be raised as to what the results of the foregoing comparisons 
would have been had only those schools been included from which 
scores for achievement in all three tests and for intelligence were 
available. To get sufficient numbers to make the comparisons signifi- 
cant, the schools were divided into two groups. Group I consists of 
those schools enrolling 550 pupils or less. Group II consists of those 
schools enrolling more than 550 pupils. A comparison of the intelli- 
gence of the pupils in the two groups may be seen in Figure 2. A 
comparison of the achievement of the pupils in the two groups is 
shown in Figure 7. The comparisons are not significantly different 
from those previously mentioned. 

Some inferences with regard to the inconsistencies of performance.— 
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There are no data in this study that will give an unequivocal explana- 
tion of the inconsistency of performance of pupils in schools of differ- 
ent sizes. The only explanation that may be advanced here is that 
the size of the school and the facilities of teaching are representative 
of the interests of the community and that these interests are reflect- 
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Sound and Light 


CJGirls Boys and Girls of Group I 
Boys Boys and Girls of Group II 


Fic. 7.—Mean scores of pupils on tests in physics (Group I, schools with enrol- 
ments of less than 550; Group II, schools with enrolments of 550 or more). 


ed in the achievement of the pupils. Thus, the pupils of the smaller 
communities live more in a maze of mechanical appliances than do 
the pupils of the cities. They are accustomed to the maintenance, 
operation, and adjustment of these appliances. The experiences in 
mechanics and heat in the work in physics come nearer to being what 
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they believe to be fundamental. These are, then, for them the mate- 
rials educationally most effective. 

On the other hand, the pupils in the larger communities live in 
an environment where electrical appliances are more common. The 
physics laboratory in the larger school is superior to that in the 
smaller school in the way of more costly electrical equipment. To the 
pupils in the larger communities experiences in the electrical field are 
more fundamental. Their most effective work, then, is in these mate- 
rials. 

The phenomena and experiences presented to pupils in sound 
and light are.equally removed from, or equally common to, the 
pupils in large and small communities. The work of one group of 
pupils in these materials is about as effective as is that of another. 

Size of school itself cannot affect the achievement of the pupils 
in the school. Only factors such as are affected by the size of the 
school can do this. Seemingly, the factors involved in achievement 
in mechanics and heat are the same as the factors involved in 
achievement in magnetism and electricity when the same schools are 
considered. Evidently there was a change in the relative accomplish- 
ment of the pupils when the content of the course was changed by 
taking up a new division of the subject. The content, as it was 
valued by the pupils, seems most likely to have been the determining 
factor in the change. 

A suggestion for tests used for prognosis.—The failure of the pupils 
of the different schools in consistent performance in two of the tests 
raises the question of the advisability of using a test on one division 
of physics as a means of prognosis of what a pupil will do on other 
divisions. The correlation of the median scores of the pupils in forty- 
seven schools on the test in mechanics and heat with the median 
scores of the pupils in the same schools on the test in magnetism and 
electricity is but .44 when computed by the Pearson product-moment 
formula. The relation of the scores may be seen in Figure 8. 

It appears that the larger schools have made a more radical 
change in position than have the smaller schools. This would seem 
to suggest either that the content of the physics course as a whole is 
less well adapted to the larger schools than to the smaller schools or 
that the content in magnetism and electricity is much better adapted 
to the larger schools than are the other materials of the course. A 
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question is also raised as to the advisability of judging performance 
in a subject by the use of a test based on one division of the subject. 
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Medians in Mechanics and Heat 
Fic. 8.—Relation between the median scores of the pupils in forty-seven schools 
on tests in mechanics and heat and the median scores of the pupils in the same schools 
on tests in magnetism and electricity. 


Apparently, in physics, there is almost as great a change in the in- 
terests of the pupils in going from one division to another as there 
would be in going from one subject to another. 
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THE REFORM OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
IN ITALY 


L. A. WILLIAMS 
University of California 


Through the courtesy of Professor G. A. Harrer, of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, there has come into the writer’s possession a 
copy of I/ Giornale D’ Italia, a newspaper published in Rome, Italy. 
One of the articles in this paper, which is dated April 28, 1923, con- 
cerns the reform of secondary education in Italy as proposed by 
Minister Gentile. The article was originally translated by Harriet 
Poore of Berkeley, California. The translation has been edited to 
secure the terminology and phrasing of educational literature in 
the United States. 

As we all know, secondary education is passing through a period 
of stress and strain the world over. A first-hand knowledge of pro- 
posed reforms in foreign countries is stimulating and valuable. The 
following translation is therefore presented for the information of 
students interested in comparative secondary education. A certain 
amount of “literary license” has necessarily been taken, but great 
care has been exercised to retain the spirit of the article. No attempt 
is made to interpret the facts, a bare statement of which is sufficient 
at this time. 


The details of the reforms proposed by Minister Gentile and approved by 
the Council of Ministers are as follows: 

The reforms are stated in a decree of fully one hundred articles, accom- 
panied by twenty tabulated statements, and cover the entire field of secondary 
instruction, government institutions, national colleges, endowed and private 
institutions, the juridical and economic status of professors, examinations, the 
scholastic career of the pupils, and taxes. 

For the schools existing at the present time, known under the names of 
technical school, lycée, gymnasium, technical institute, and normal and con- 
tinuation school, will be substituted on the first of October of the current year 
[1923] the continuation school, the gymnasium-lycée, the teachers’ institute, the 
girls’ lycée, the technical institute, and the scientific lycée. 
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The continuation school_—The continuation school is a transformation of the 
present technical school into an institution with a single aim and a well-defined 
purpose. While the technical school of today, which is technical in name only, 
receives boys who intend to continue their studies in the technical institute, it 
receives as well those who wish to perfect themselves in the studies of the elemen- 
tary school in order to prepare for minor public offices and for the very modest 
free professions. The continuation school which Minister Gentile has created 
will receive only those who intend to continue their technical studies. The 
present continuation school will be a school solely for the perfection of elemen- 
tary instruction and will not prepare either for the first course of the technical 
institute or for the first course of the men’s normal school, as it does today. 

The internal arrangement of this continuation school reduces the number of 
professors and also the time schedule of the pupil. Correcting the present 
departmental assignment of the branches of instruction, the reform of Minister 
Gentile assigns to one single teacher the Italian language, history, and geogra- 
phy; and likewise to one single teacher, mathematics, the natural sciences, and 
accounting. The teaching of drawing, foreign languages, and penmanship is 
continued; and stenography is introduced as a new subject. Typewriting, a 
knowledge of which is today a universal need, is also added but only as a subject 
for examination and not yet as a subject of instruction. 

In the continuation school there will be four regularly enrolled professors, 
while the teaching of stenography and penmanship will be assigned exclusively 
according to orders from the central authority. 

Gymnasium and lycée.—The institution which remains practically un- 
changed under the new arrangement, in its main features at least, is the classical 
gymnasium-lycée, which will remain an eight-year institution, five years of the 
gymnasium and three years of the lycée. Philosophy and history will be assigned 
from now on to a single professor, and it has been made obligatory for the teach- 
ers of Italian literature to teach Latin literatuye in one class of the lycée. 

Another modification in the arrangement of the lycée consists in the teach- 
ing of the history of art as an obligatory examination subject. Instruction in 
this subject will be assigned not to an amateur or to a professor of another 
subject forced to teach art history and criticism without having had sufficient 
preparation but to a person trained in this special branch of teaching. 

The teachers’ institute-—The institution which comes forth radically trans- 
formed by the provision which the Council of Ministers has approved is the 
teachers’ institute, which is to take the place of the men’s normal school, the 
mixed normal school, and the women’s normal and continuation school. 

The new teachers’ institute, according to the decree, is to be a complete 
secondary school which receives the pupil from the primary school and takes 
him to the point of attaining qualification (certification) for elementary instruc- 
tion. 

The course of study will be completed in seven years instead of the present 
six years. The first four years will constitute the lower course and the last 


three years the higher course. 
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“According to the belief now prevalent in the field of culture,” says the _ 
official communication, “the teachers’ institute is to have a humanistic aim | 
formative of general culture, an aim which cannot be attained if there is omit- 
ted that eminently educative and synthetic instruction, the Latin age. 
There are disappearing, therefore, from the program some secondary subjects 
of no practical value, serving only to render the scholastic program insupport- 
able to the pupil.” Latin will be taught from the first class to the last; the daily 
teaching of pedagogy and ethics is changed to instruction in the broader fields of 
philosophy and pedagogy. 

The institution “novitiate in the elementary schools” (practice-teaching) ¢ 
is discontinued, and therefore the elementary courses in practice-teaching, a } 
part of the old normal-school curriculum, disappear. Instead, there remains the { 
kindergarten, which supplies an impelling local need and also constitutes an * 
excellent laboratory of pedagogical experience for those who are later to acquire 
certification for elementary instruction, and it can, better organized and man- 
aged, remain as an institution, a type of model institution created by the govern- 
ment. 

The number of new normal schools is fixed at eighty-five, in addition to the 
normal schools of Assisi and Agnani, planned especially for the orphan children 
of elementary teachers, schools which will last as long as this class of teachers 
desires that they be maintained. The normal schools, those of the redeemed , 
regions included, number 156, and the annual output of teachers is about fifteen | 
per school, while the annual need of new teachers (based on the number of 
elementary schools existing today) is less than thirty per school. 

The new teachers’ institutes to the number of eighty-five will be able to 
supply about five thousand candidates for the examinations for certification for 
elementary instruction, to which must be added about one thousand coming 
from private schools. Thus, a total of about six thousand new teachers will be 
provided each year, a number more than sufficient. 

Girls’ lycée.—The reform proposes a new institution, the girls’ cultural lycée. ( 
This lycée is three years in length and presupposes the basic culture in funda- ( 
mentals acquired either in the teachers’ institute or in the lower course of the 
technical institute and the gymnasium. The basis of the instruction in this 
institution is always Latin and Italian. There will be taught here also two 
foreign languages, drawing, philosophy, law and political economy, history of 
art, music, singing and dancing, instrumental music, domestic science, and 
domestic economy. 

The technical institute and the scientific lycée.—Another institution which has 
undergone profound change is the technical institute. Today the technical 
institute consists of a four-year course, but, beginning with the second year, 
it is divided into various sections—the section of business and bookkeeping, 
the section of field surveying, the section of agronomy, the industrial section, 
and the physico-mathematical section. 

The section of agronomy, which exists in very few technical institutes, is 
eliminated, since it is considered to be closely allied to field surveying. In place 
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of the physico-mathematical section, which is now rather cumbersome, joined as 
it is to sections having purely professional characteristics, there has been created 
an autonomous institution, the scientific lycée, which will respond better to the 
aim of developing the aptitudes of the boys who intend to prepare for the univer- 
sity faculties of science or medicine. 

In addition, the industrial sections (only eight in all Italy) will be detached 
from the technical institute and placed under the management of the Ministry 
of Industry and Commerce, which will unite them with industrial institutes of 
the third grade where they now exist or will abolish them in those places where 
the need of creating the new institute is not felt. 

Thus, it is seen that the technical institute will have purely professional 
aims and characteristics and will be a complete school, because it will receive 
the pupil from the elementary school and, through a course of eight years, 
bring him to the examinations for certification for the professions of accountant 
and expert agronomist. 

The eight years of the technical institute will be divided into two cycles 
) of four years each. The lower cycle is the same for the two sections. Latin will 
be taught. In this type of school also Latin instruction is necessary in order 
h to give a solid and secure basis of information for the cultural education of youth. 
The higher cycle will be exclusively professional and different for each section; 
that is, more specialized. 

The scientific lycée will be based on a four-year course, in which will be 
taught, among other things, the Latin language and literature, foreign languages 
and literatures, drawing (design), philosophy, and political economy. 

Under the new system there will be taught not only the French language 
but also the English, Spanish, German, and Slavic languages, according to 
utility and according to the social and economic needs of the various regions. 

Government examinations.—One of the most important innovations of the 
reforms of Minister Gentile is that which introduces the system of government 
examinations. Government examination has, as its purpose, putting the public 
school and the private school on the same basis of control in order that at the 
end of a fixed course of study all of the pupils, whether from public or private 
schools, may present themselves before state commissions to undergo the same 
examinations, with the same programs and before judges who have not been 
their teachers, and to obtain a title which will have, in the system of state 
examinations, a value purely individual and cultural. Hence, the benefit of the 
state examination lies in the fact that, above all, it removes from the school the 
, disagreeable quality of being a diploma factory. In the second place, through 
| the rivalry of the private school with the public school, the level of the two types 
* of school will be notably raised, to the advantage of national culture. 

The chief types of state examinations will be as follows: One will enter the 
first class of the lower secondary school not by means of the present maturity 
examination but by means of an entrance examination, which will permit a 
rigorous selection of pupils. The examination for the license is retained only for 
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the continuation school, formerly technical, and for the girls’ lycée. For the 
present examination for the lycée license is substituted the maturity examination, 
which grants admission to the university. The examination for certification for 
elementary instruction and for the professions, for which the various sections of 
the technical institute prepare, remains the same. 

The system of state examinations will cause an increase in the number of 
private institutions which will be able to flourish and thus contribute toward 
raising the general culture of the country. From the reforms instituted come two ' 
direct consequences. In the first place, no pecuniary aid of any sort will be given 
to the private institutions. In the second place, the state will exercise from now | 
on the strictest control over every private school, returning at this point to the | 
observance of the Casati law to the letter and requiring explicitly that every / 
private teacher be furnished with a special title of qualification; that is, be 
certified. 

Suppression of extension classes.—One of the chief causes of the deplorable 
deterioration of our schools in the last years has been not so much the increase 
in the scholastic population as the multiplication of extension classes, especially 
in the large centers to which the pupils flock, deserting the schools of the small 
communes where they would be able to receive better education. These extension 
classes are almost always taught by substitutes or assistants who, because they 
are assigned with excessive formality, change continually during the scholastic 
year. Thus it happens that the pupils of these extension classes are not properly 
assigned to teachers with real responsibility for their training and are actually, 
though not justly, noticeably inferior as compared with pupils of the classes 
directed by regularly enrolled teachers. 

This system of extension classes, varying in teachers and in pupils, which is 
seriously harmful for the school, is to be eliminated under the provision that in 
every institution there can be only complete class courses, which will certainly 
produce an increase in the scholastic population without creating new institu- 
tions. 

Time schedules and compensation for diligence (overtime pay).—The reforms 
of Minister Gentile provide in a new manner for the time requirement of the 
professor. The former regulation provided that the salary of the professor be 
based on the equivalent of a fixed number of hours of instruction and thus forced 
professors who held chairs with a time schedule necessarily lighter to complete 
their time requirements by giving instruction in various classes at two or more 
institutions. 

Such a system is passing out of existence. Today the professor will have 
his own chair and nothing else, his own institution and no other, and the pupils 
of his own classes and no other pupils, and will feel the pride of being able at last 
to devote his entire time and all of his energies to his own worthy position. 

While the former system forced the careful teacher to assume a time sched- 
ule exceedingly heavy for teachers in the secondary school—a time schedule of 
from twenty-eight to thirty hours a week—the new regulations expressly forbid 
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the teacher to do any other teaching than his own, in any place or under any 
title. 

All of this is to the economic advantage of the professor. In place of the 
present uncertain and unstable recompense for extra time, a compensation for 
diligence will be guaranteed. For the ordinary professor of Grade A this will be 
2,800 lire ($140) a year and for the ordinary professor of Grade B, 1,500 lire 

($75). 
Rolls of honor —Another appreciable moral and economic concession to the 
; professor is the establishment of rolls of honor. The teacher who has twice 
received his expected salary increase because of distinguished merit rises from 
his rank and enters definitely the rolls of honor, with a permanent salary 1,000 
lire ($50) higher than that of his colleagues in his original standing. The rolls 
of honor will constitute the élite of the teaching corps. 

National colleges (secondary boarding schools).—The reforms in the national 
colleges, so far as the administration is concerned, are based on two funda- 
mental principles: to grant to the national colleges complete legal individuality 
and juridical authority, which, in the majority of cases, has been uncertain, and 
to require these colleges to support themselves. The state is not to contribute to 
the maintenance of these colleges beyond the expense attendant upon the direct- 
ing, teaching, and registered personnel. All government aid in the settlement of 
their accounts will be definitely abolished. All of the functions of preventive con- 
trol, up to now exercised by the central administration, are to be transferred to 
the regional scholastic administration. 

Minister Gentile has announced that he will submit for the approval of the 
colleges regulations of a temporary character for the transition period between 
the old régime and the new, regulations which he has attempted to compile in a 
manner to reconcile the interests of every teacher with the needs of the new 
régime. 

Reform of teachers’ pensions.—In spite of the serious financial straits which 
the national government faces, the minister of public instruction has presented 
to the Council of Ministers, which has unanimously approved them, very ap- 
preciable improvements in the system of pensions for the teachers already pen- 
sioned and improvements in condition for those of the older teachers who are 
awaiting the reform of the Monte pension. 

The provision concerns successively the teachers already retired, those who 
are retiring from service on account of disability prior to the decree just ap- 
proved, and those who will go on pension from time to time. 

The pensions are to be increased by 100 per cent, or a sum exceeding 2,000 
lire ($100) and up to 3,000 lire ($150). In general, the smaller pensions are 
almost tripled; the medium pensions throughout a notable group of pensioners 
are doubled; and throughout all of the other groups the pensions are raised to a 
modest, if not dignified, figure. The project provides also for widows and or- 
phans, maintaining the proportions for each as under the previous schedules. 
Generally speaking, the project of Minister Gentile amounts, in the case of those 
already pensioned, to a capital value of about 70,000,000 lire ($3,500,000). 
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The project provides for the new expense by increasing by two centesimi 
($0.001) the total contribution of every teacher enrolled in the Monte pension 
and by two more centesimi ($0.001) the contribution of the individual teacher, 
with an allowance from the treasury of 9,000,000 lire ($450,000) for forty years 
under the title “contribution extraordinary”’ of the state. 

These provisions of a transitional character have the merit of not stimu- 
lating harmful action toward further and more radical reforms. 

The very self-evident comment to make upon this presentation 
of the proposed plan of educational reform in Italy is to say that, if 
this is worthy evidence, Italy appears to have entered whole-heartedly 
into the modern spirit of attempting to construct a system of schools 
which shall provide equality of educational opportunity for more 
than a chosen few of the population. This seems all the more re- 
markable to us of the Western Hemisphere because we have been 
accustomed to think of this peninsular state as conservative— 
almost reactionary—in educational policy. One cannot resist specu- 
lating as to whether this proposal is a precipitate of Latin ebullition 
comparable to the now almost defunct Fisher Act of 1918—a product 
of British remorse—or whether it is the materialized spirit of Roman 
legions whose leaders parleyed “only as conquerors.” We do not 
forget that once a new learning came from Italy which brought light 
out of darkness, hope out of despair, freedom out of restraint. Too 
often it happens, however, that a spirit which can visualize is not 
also a force which can execute. 
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THE GIRLS’ LEAGUE AS AN AGENCY IN THE 
EDUCATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS 


ELLA EHMSEN WILSON 
Franklin High School, Portland, Oregon 


In the secondary school the club or society is always found; it 
springs up without special nurture. The desire for organization is 
but the expression of a normal human need in pupils of high-school 
age. Recognizing this fact and having seen the futility and often the 
disaster which result if the need is allowed to develop without super- 
vision, modern educational procedure has set up two theses on which 
it bases the theory of organized social activities: (1) “The first duty 
of the school is to teach young people to perform better those desir- 
able activities that they are likely to perform anyway.” (2) A second 
“duty of the school is to reveal higher types of activity and to make 
these both desired and to an extent possible.’” 

In the autumn of 1919, there were many evidences that the girls 
of the Franklin High School, of Portland, Oregon, had responded 
freely to the urge for organization. Clubs and societies had existed 
for brief periods and only served to arouse dissension, intolerance, 
suspicion, and group antagonism among the girls. Several of the 
teachers realized the distressing social situation but could not act, 
knowing that an effective solution of the problem could only be 
worked out by the girls themselves. The more thoughtful and less 
individualistic girls were gradually sensing the situation; they 
wanted to find a means of meeting it. Taking advantage of this 
attitude, the teachers arranged for several conferences between the 
teachers and the girls, at which it was decided to call group meetings 
of all of the girls in each class. These meetings resulted in a tentative 
organization. Later, officers were elected, and a constitution was 
adopted. The following is a part of the original document: 

*Elbert K. Fretwell, “Education for Leadership: Training Citizens through 
Recreation,” Teachers College Record, XX (September, 1919), 324. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE GIRLS’ LEAGUE OF THE 
FRANKLIN HIGH SCHOOL 


ARTICLE I 


The name of this organization shall be the Girls’ League of the Franklin 
High School. 
ARTICLE Il. OBJECT 
SECTION 1. The object of this organization shall be (1) to provide a medi- 
um through which the groups of girls as units may work together for the com- 
mon good either as leaders or as intelligent followers and (2) to set a higher 
standard of character, scholarship, service, and leadership. 


ARTICLE III. MEMBERSHIP 


SECTION 1. The membership of the Girls’ League shall consist of all girls 
in the Franklin High School who may wish to join, four faculty advisers, ad- 
visers for committees, the dean of girls, and the principal. 

SEc. 2. Membership shall be open to all girls until the second quarter of 
the term, when a formal initiation shall be held, after which the membership 
shall be closed for that term. 


ARTICLE IV. ORGANIZATION 


SEcTION 1. The League shall carry on its work in four divisions—freshman, 
sophomore, junior, and senior—each with its individual organization. 

Sec. 2. All of the leagues shall meet for a general meeting under the leader- 
ship of the senior president, with the principal and the dean of girls acting as 
general advisers. 

Sec. 3. A council meeting of the officers of all of the leagues shall act as an 
executive committee. 

Src. 4. Special meetings may be called by the presidents. 


ARTICLE V. OFFICERS 


SEcTION 1. The officers of each league shall be as follows: president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, sergeant-at-arms, and faculty adviser. 

Sec. 2. Term of office shall consist of one school term, with the right of 
re-election. 

Sec. 3. Elections shall be conducted by written ballot. 

Sec. 4. A plurality of votes cast shall be required to elect an officer. 


ARTICLE VI. FINANCES 


SEcTION 1. Each member shall be required to pay dues of twenty-five cents 
per term. 

Sec. 2. Each league shall be privileged to raise money for its treasury. 

Sec. 3. Fifty per cent of the net proceeds shall be banked as a Franklin 
High School Girls’ League Student Loan Fund. 
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Sec. 4. The money of the above fund shall be used as loans to girl students 
graduating from the Franklin High School who shall have been members in good 
standing of the Girls’ League at the time of graduation. These loans shall be 
made to students in actual attendance at the University of Oregon, the Oregon 
Agricultural College, or the State Normal School. The money shall be loaned by 
a committee consisting of the principal, the dean of girls, the president of the 
Senior League, and the four League advisers. 

Sec. 5. All money on hand at the end of the term shall be turned over to 


the above fund. 
ARTICLE VII. COMMITTEES 


SECTION 1. The standing committees of each league shall be as follows: 
ways and means, absent and sick, philanthropic, decoration, entertainment, 
publicity, and big sister (in Junior and Senior leagues only). 

SEc. 2. Each committee in each league shall consist of three members. 

SEc. 3. The committees of a kind from each league shall meet with a 
special adviser. 

Thus was established the Girls’ League of the Franklin High 
School with its four outstanding ideals of character, scholarship, 
service, and leadership, and its general purpose as expressed in the 
constitution. 

The responsibility that rested on the officers made them seek 
help from one another and from their advisers. Co-operation was 
learned through necessity. The feeling of a need for help resulted 
in the organization of a League Council. 

The League Council is at present composed of the officers of the 
four class groups and the faculty advisers and numbers four presi- 
dents, four vice-presidents, four secretaries, four treasurers, four 
sergeants-at-arms, four faculty advisers, the principal, and the dean 
of girls, making a total membership of twenty-six. Council meet- 
ings are held every two weeks on the day preceding the division 
meetings and the general meeting. 

Membership in the council is a serious affair. The girls are usual- 
ly eager to assume the responsibilities of leadership although these 
responsibilities have a sobering effect. The senior president said to 
a faculty adviser, “It is not so easy to be a president. You have to 
act like one. They come to you for everything. I can’t do some of 
the little ‘human’ things I used to do. The freshman girls and others 
look to me for guidance. I have to act as a model.” “Setting the 
patterns,” or responsibility for behavior patterns, troubles the girls 


greatly. 
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Membership in the League is open to all of the girls in the school, 
but membership in the League is not synonymous with membership 
in the school. The girls are invited, not urged, to join the League. 
The girls believe that their membership will be more effective if they 
make a conscious choice. 

The League operates through four divisions, namely, the fresh- 
man, sophomore, junior, and senior divisions. Each division has 
five officers and a faculty adviser, all elected by the members of the 
particular division. The president of the senior division is general 
president of the League. The four divisions meet every two weeks 
simultaneously. At a given signal, after the group meetings, they 
go to the general meeting, at which the senior president presides. 
At the general meeting is handled business which is of interest to 
all divisions and which cannot be settled by the individual groups. 
Such topics as the following have been discussed: (1) The League’s 
stand on school policies. (2) The League’s standards of assembly con- 
duct. (3) The prominent speakers wanted for a certain quarter or 
semester to address the girls on topics of special interest. The follow- 
ing addresses have been given: (a) “Courtesy in the Business 
World,” by the head of a large city firm; (6) “Nursing as a Profes- 
sion,” by a professional nurse; and (c) “Committees—Every Girl on 
a Committee,” by the general committee chairman of the Federated 
Women’s Clubs. (4) The League’s part in the annual May festival. 
(5) The technique of conducting a girls’ assembly for the purpose 
of handling a delicate social problem which had arisen in the school. 

The detailed work of the League is done through departments or 
standing committees. An opportunity is thus given to from 130 to 
150 girls to develop and gain social experience. In order that as 
many as possible may profit by this experience, the officers and com- 
mittee chairmen and members serve only one semester. The com- 
mittees are: 

1. Big Sister Committee 
a) Membership 
(1) Senior and junior girls 
(2) Faculty adviser 
b) Work 
(x) All incoming freshman girls are “mothered” by this committee. 
Each student member is allotted a given number of new girls. 
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. Philanthropic Committee 
a) Membership 
(x1) Three Freshmen, three Sophomores, three Juniors, and three Seniors 
(2) Faculty adviser 
b) Work 
(1) Plans charity work in co-operation with the federated charities and 
social workers. The community social worker meets with this com- 
mittee so that there will be no duplication. 
. Ways and Means Committee 
a) Membership 
(1) Same as for Philanthropic Committee 
b) Work 
(x) Plans sales and other means of raising money to carry on League 
activities 
. Entertainment Committee 
a) Membership 
(x) Same as for Philanthropic Committee 
b) Work 
(x) Plans picnics, teas, and all social affairs 
(2) Arranges programs and secures speakers for general meetings and 
assemblies 
. Publicity Committee 
a) Membership 
(x) Same as for Philanthropic Committee 
b) Work 
(1) Makes and places posters and meeting notices 
(2) Writes up League events and activities for the city papers and the 
school weekly 
. Absent and Sick Committee 
a) Membership 
(1) Same as for Philanthropic Committee 
b) Work 
(1) Writes notes to sick girls absent more than three days 
(2) Visits the homes of the sick and the bereaved 
. Athletics Committee 
a) Membership 
(x) Same as for Philanthropic Committee 
b) Work 
(1) In process of development 
. Special committees which function only for certain events 
a) Decoration Committee 
(1) Membership indefinite except as to special faculty adviser 
b) Initiation committee 
(x) Membership indefinite except as to special faculty adviser 
(2) The work of this committee is the formal initiation of new members 
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The full initiation ceremony, which was written by a faculty 
adviser, Lilli Schmidli,is as follows. The parts of Character, Scholar- 
ship, Service, and Leadership are taken by girls elected by the League 
Council. The girls who present the candidates are called conduc- 
tresses. The candidates are presented in order to Character, Scholar- 
ship, Service, and Leadership. 

Conductress: The candidates for the division of the Girls’ League 
respectfully approach you. 

Character: I am Character. What is your pleasure? 

Candidates: What is character? 

Character: Character is what we are, especially when we are not being 
watched. 

Candidates: What are some of the elements which enter into the making of 
character? 

Character: Truthfulness, courage, self-control, and many personal habits, 
stich as order, promptness, cheerfulness, and appreciation. 

Candidates: Is there any relation between friendship and character? 

Character: A girl can judge herself by the friends she makes. 

Candidates: Does character show in any way in personal appearance? 

Character: What is in a girl’s heart shows on her face. 

Candidates: What have one’s thoughts to do with character and the spoken 
word? 

Character: One can judge a girl more surely by what she says of others than 
by what others say of her. 

Candidates: To what extent is laughter an index of character? 

Character: There is nothing in which people betray their character more 
than in what they find to laugh at. 

Candidates: Why is a girl’s attitude at home a real test of character? 

Character: “We tend to have a careful word for the stranger, 

And a smile for the sometime guest; 
But oft for our own, the bitter tone, 
Though we love our own the best.” 

Candidates: Is there really virtue in doing the ordinary things extraordina- 
rily well? 

Character: The very purest virtue lies in doing ordinary things extraordina- 
rily well. 

Candidates: A girl may want to grow in character. How shall she proceed? 

Character: You can never dream yourself into a character. You must ham- 
mer and forge one for yourself. 

Candidates: What if a girl should fail in her efforts to improve herself? 

Character: “Straight from the Mighty Bow 

This truth is driven. 
They fail, and they alone, 
Who have not striven.” 
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Our chief want is someone who will make us do the best we can. 

Candidates: Whom can we ask? 

Character: The Girl Leaguers will help you all they can, but you must learn 
to lift your hearts to God in earnest aspiration for His help and guidance. “More 
things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams of.” 

Candidates: Just how much will the Girls’ League require of each girl in 
this matter of character-building? 

Character: Just the best that you can do, 

Is the service asked of you. 

Do the girls of this group accept character as a League obligation? 

Candidates: We do. 

Character: Then all is well begun. 


Conductress: The candidates for the division of the Girls’ League 
respectfully approach you. 

Scholarship: I am Scholarship. What is your pleasure? 

Candidates: How does the Girls’ League stand with regard to scholarship? 

Scholarship: We hold that every Girl Leaguer should have a sincere purpose 
in coming to the Franklin High School. Her first school duty is to give enthusi- 
astic attention to her lessons. She should not neglect them or allow other 
interests to come between her and her class work. 

Candidates: How much must a girl achieve? 

Scholarship: The requirements of the League are satisfied when every mem- 
ber has done her best. The principal thing is that each girl make the best 
possible use of her mind. 

Candidates: How much time should a member of the League spend daily on 
her lessons? 

Scholarship: There is no set time. Be economical. Well-arranged time is 
the best mark of a well-arranged mind. 

Candidates: Does the League provide for recreation as well as work? 

Scholarship: Yes. We play while we play, but when we work we do not play 
at all. 

Candidates: What recognition does the League give to scholarship? 

Scholarship: We hold that work well done is its own reward, but at the end 
of each term the League awards a loving cup to the member who stands pre- 
eminent in character, scholarship, service, and leadership. The name of this 
girl is also engraved on the large League cup which remains permanently in the 
Franklin High School. 

Candidates: Are there any girls who feel that an excessive amount of work 
is required in our high school? 

Scholarship: Only such girls as are self-indulgent, wasteful of time, and care- 
less of health, The workers never grumble. 

Candidates; What encouragement can the League give to the girl who feels 
that she has only moderate ability? 
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Scholarship: Abraham Lincoln said, “God must have liked the common 
people—He made so many of them.” 
Candidates: Who is the final judge of a Leaguer’s success in high school? 
Scholarship: “And only the Master shall praise us, 
And only the Master shall blame; 
And no one shall work for money, 
And no one shall work for fame; 
But each for the joy of working 
And each in his separate star 
Shall paint the thing as he sees it 
For the God of Things as they are.” 
Do the girls of this group accept scholarship as a requirement of the Girls’ 
League? 
Candidates: We do. 
Scholarship: Then all is well. 


Conductress: The candidates for the division of the Girls’ League 
respectfully approach you. 
Service: I am Service. What is your pleasure? 
Candidates: Why does the League require of its members the pledge of 
service? 
Service: We must give the world a proof of deeds, not words. It is not what 
we intend to do but what we do that makes us useful. 
Candidates: What is the Girls’ League service creed? 
Service: “Do all the good you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
To all the people you can, 
Just as long as you can.” 
Candidates: Some girls do not feel that they can do a great deal. Should 
they hesitate to take the pledge of service? 
Service: No. Certainly not. She who waits to do a great deal at once will 
never do anything. 
Candidates: Do the little matter-of-fact duties of every day count as service? 
Service: Surely, they count. 
“To do the right thing in a quiet way 
Is to be a heroine every day.” 
Candidates: Will the League have some work for each girl to do? 
Service: No girl comes into the League whose work does not come with her, 
and tools to work withal. 
Candidates: Will this League work be what every girl likes? 
Service: The League cannot guarantee that. We try to let each girl work 
at what she likes, but when a girl cannot do what she likes, the best thing for 
her is to like what she does, The most valuable result of education is the ability 
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to make one’s self do the thing that has to be done when it ought to be done, 
whether one likes it or not. 

Candidates: What if a girl should not be able to accomplish what she has 
set out to do? 

Service: “There is no defeat in life save from within; 

Unless you’re beaten there, you’re bound to win.” 

Candidates: What are some of the rewards of service? 

Service: A generous action is its own reward, but there are other rewards 
that one can count upon. True friendship roots in service, as do happiness and 
leadership of the best kind. 

Candidates: Should a girl who wishes to pledge herself to service make any 
personal preparation? 

Service: Be noble in every thought and deed. Keep in mind the words of 
Robert Louis Stevenson: “I shall pass through this world but once. Any good, 
therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I can show to any human being, 
let me do it now. Let me not defer it nor neglect it, for I shall not pass this way 
again.” 

Do the girls of this group accept service as a League obligation? 

Candidates: We do. 

Service: It is well. 


Conductress: The candidates for the division of the Girls’ League 
respectfully approach you. 

Leadership: I am Leadership. What is your pleasure? 

Conductress: These candidates have been pledged to character, scholar- 
ship, and service. Is there still another obligation that they must take upon 
themselves? 

Leadership: Yes. There is one other requirement. The Girls’ League of 
the Franklin High School is a center of great opportunity, but opportunity 
always travels with a companion. Responsibility is that companion’s name. 
The benefits which these girls are privileged to gain as members of the Girls’ 
League they must make available to others. Already they have pledged them- 
selves to service. I am here to call for expert service—in other words, leadership. 

Candidates: How does the League define a leader? 

Leadership: A leader is a high type of girl—one who keeps in advance of 
the crowd without detaching herself from the crowd—a girl who, going before, 
so influences others that her highest aims become their aims also. 

Candidates: What qualities distinguish a leader? 

Leadership: Leadership requires clear seeing, straight thinking, and right 
doing. A leader must show common sense, enthusiasm, faith, and the ability 
to crystallize the best sentiments and thoughts of others in the accomplishment 
of what is most desirable and right. 

Candidates: Is leadership possible to all? 

Leadership: Individual leadership is possible and needful only to a limited 
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extent, usually in a narrow circle. The League advances in four groups, repre- 
sented by the freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior divisions. The aims of 
the four divisions merge into the one general aim as expressed in the constitu- 
tion: To provide a medium through which girls may work for the common 
good. It is desired, therefore, that leadership in the Girls’ League be exerted 
chiefly as a group force. Every girl can contribute her bit toward this kind of 
leadership. Individual strength to lead may be slight, but great strength lies in 
union. Several hundred girls working with singleness of purpose constitute a 
mighty force for good. 

Candidates: Is it not wise in training for leadership to depend somewhat on 
the counsel of those who are older and more experienced? 

Leadership: Yes. The League has made provision for this. Mr. , our 
principal, and Mrs. , dean of girls, act as general counselors. In addition, 
each League has the help of an adviser chosen from the faculty women. The 
advisers are always present at the League sessions. 

Do the girls of this group wish to accept leadership as a final obligation? 

Candidates: We do. 

Conductress: Leadership, these candidates have qualified for your charge 
by subscribing first to the demands of character, scholarship, and service. Real- 
izing that in the book of life the great verbs are “to be’’ and “‘to do,” they accept 
the responsibility of being leaders. They will strive to carry forward the good 
work of the Girls’ League with earnestness and enthusiasm, with courage in 
the right as it is given to them to see the right. 

Leadership: Then all is well, indeed. 


The senior president gives the following message to the candi- 
dates: 


It is not the purpose of the League to make your class work easy. If it 
were, it would defeat the very plan of education. It is to help you understand 
yourselves and others better, to make you see your duty more clearly, and to 
put about you influences that will stand for high scholarship, high ideals, high 
character. 

We trust the League will impress upon you the fact that you are educating 
yourselves for service. You are educating yourselves not that you may serve 
yourselves but that you may serve others. The greatest lives have been great 
not for what they did for themselves but for what they did for others, and the 
service you render to others is a service you bear to yourselves. 

From the pages of history, we find that the world has often suffered for the 
want of capable, honest, unselfish leadership. You will never know your own 
power for leadership until you measure your ability with others. You can never 
judge yourselves as truly as your companions will judge you. In the League you 
will find your place and develop your power. 

The League expects you to grow in courage; to form habits that will give 
you present success and future happiness; to be kind to your subordinates, 
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courteous to your equals, and respectful to your superiors; to do great things 
grandly and small things extraordinarily well; to make full use of your time, 
your ability, your opportunities; to carry your best qualities and best conduct 
into your own home; to realize that the real test of your scholarship, the real 
measure of your service, and the true weight of your leadership will all be 
summed up in what you really are, in the true estimate which the world puts 
upon you in the one magic word—character. 

There are sixteen faculty advisers in the League. As they are 
usually changed each semester, about thirty teachers each year are 
privileged to act as advisers. There is a humanizing process in- 
volved in being a faculty adviser. Close friendships and relations 
are promoted which lead to changed attitudes on both sides. 

The responsibility of being an efficient faculty adviser is a serious 
one. Dr. Kilpatrick of Teachers College, Columbia University, says: 

We must have leaders of our adolescents educated, not merely trained 
These leaders must be educated as to where we are going and why, and [must 
have] trained skill in getting there. The leader is thus responsible for choice 
and purpose on the one hand as truly as for guidance, because we need both. 
In my judgment this looks to a profession of leadership in work with adolescents." 

In most instances it has been gratifying to see the enthusiasm 
and efficiency with which the faculty women have taken up the 
guidance of League work. They have given much of their time after 
regular school hours, since no part of the school day is available for 
League activities. 

The concrete accomplishments of the League in its three years of 
existence make an imposing list. For the sake of brevity, only a few 
of the outstanding attainments are noted: The League (1) provided a 
$200 scholarship loan fund; (2) gave $50 to the School Statue Fund; 
(3) gave 20 per cent of all of its earnings to the student body; (4) 
provided girl nurses, trained by a practicing physician, to care for 
patients sent to the school hospital room; (5) presented a large silver 
trophy cup to the school, on which are to be engraved the names of 
the girls who are pre-eminent in the four League ideals—character, 
scholarship, service, and leadership; (6) presented a silver loving 
cup to each of the five League girls who have won the “League 
honors” each term; (7) served to bring about clearer and more con- 


* William H. Kilpatrick, “Education of Adolescents for Democracy,” Religious 
Education, XIV (June, 1919), 129. 
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structive thinking on social problems arising in the school, such as 
theft, writing of vulgar notes, etc. 

It may be honestly said that the League is a success, a very real 
success. It is still in a plastic stage, and many adjustments and 
revisions will be necessary as it grows and as the school conditions 
change. 

The aims of socialization, adjustment, and co-operation among 
individuals and groups have been at least partly attained. There 
has not been individualization at the expense of the group. These 
young women, who are now functioning in a democratic society, 
learn, through experience rather than through indoctrination, to 
think independently and for the social good. If democratic social 
control, the goal of a democracy, is based on the education of the 
individual through experience in initiative, leadership, co-operation, 
and intelligent obedience to constituted authority, then the Girls’ 
League of the Franklin High School has a place in the social program 
of the school. 


SUPERVISION FROM THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF THE TEACHER 


FANNIE B. HAYES 
Omaha Technical High School, Omaha, Nebraska 


Jesse H. Newlon, superintendent of schools, Denver, Colorado, 
made the following statements before the National Education Asso- 
ciation in 1923: 

The success of America’s great experiment in public education will be de- 
termined to a large extent by the attitude of the classroom teacher toward 
supervision. 

It ought to be unnecessary at this late day to present arguments in justifica- 
tion of supervision. In an enterprise which expends a billion dollars annually, 
supervision is necessary to guarantee that this money will be used most effec- 
tively in the interests of the boys and girls. In a given school system it is neces- 
sary that there be a certain unity of purpose and co-operation. This can be ob- 
tained only by supervision 

No system of supervision will function unless the attitude of the classroom 
teacher toward it is one of sympathetic co-operation. The attitude of the teacher 
will be determined by two factors of equal importance. It will be determined, 
first of all, by the kind of supervision that is attempted and, second, by the 
teacher’s professional and personal spirit and outlook. 

In the past, supervision has been chiefly inspectorial, fault-finding, and me- 
chanical in character. If one were to judge by current writing on the subject, 
supervision is still largely of this type with a shining exception here and 
there, and in spite of the good intentions of most supervisors, supervision is too 
arbitrary and misses its great opportunity for constructive leadership. If we are 
to expect a sympathetic, co-operative attitude toward supervision on the part 
of the classroom teacher, we must in some way get rid of the old idea that the 
chief function of the supervisor is to give directions and to hold the teacher re- 
sponsible for a minute following of these directions. I conceive of the super- 
visor as a leader charged with the responsibility of organizing a teaching force 
for the study of its professional problems.* 


In these few words, Mr. Newlon has, in the writer’s judgment, 
called attention to four important facts: first, that supervision is 


t Jesse H. Newlon, “Attitude of the Teacher toward Supervision,” Addresses and 
Proceedings of the National Education Association, LXI, 548-49. 
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necessary; second, that the teacher’s attitude toward supervision is 
of vital importance; third, that the attitude of the teacher is deter- 
mined by the kind of supervision imposed; and fourth, that a change 
in supervisory methods is necessary. 

In a discussion of this kind, it is unnecessary to quibble over 
definitions. When we discuss supervision, we are talking about the 
aims and accomplishments of anyone with supervisory power. Such 
a person may be an elementary-school principal, a principal of a 
high school, or, under some circumstances, a superintendent of 
schools. 

There are certain types of supervisors of whom we do not ap- 
prove. We do not approve of the “genial-influence” type of super- 
visor. We do not approve of the “‘swivel-chair artist”’ who says with 
much assurance, “I do my supervising when I hire my teachers. 
After that I employ absent treatment.” We do not approve of the 
dictator who “has the last word on methods and subject-matter, 

. whose dictatorship “leaves no room for originality, person- 
ality, or experimentation.”* We disapprove of the inspectorial type 
of supervisor who has been described as a being with “a lordly air,” 
and “fire in his eye,” and a determination to find out what both 
teacher and class know. With this end in view, “‘he breezes into the 
classroom, looks around with a knowing air, and blows out.’? What 
such a supervisor knows about the school and its needs and the 
teacher and her problems is negligible. In short, we disapprove of 
that type of supervision which means, to put the Latin root into 
the English equivalent, “oversight.” Until recently, the supervisor 
has been merely an overseer. 

Leaders in educational thought the country over are attempting 
to supplant the unprofessional inspection of fifty years ago with a 
much improved type of supervision. 

In spite of earnest efforts to make it otherwise, supervision is, in 
the opinion of many classroom teachers, undemocratic. This criti- 
cism has come from every part of the country and has blossomed 
perennially, for the last seven years, in many state or national con- 
ventions of public-school teachers. 

1G. K. Kelley, “Types of Supervisors I Have Known,” American School Board 
Journal, LXVIII (June, 1924), 54. 

2 Ibid. 
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In 1917, the American Federation of Labor made the following 
statement, which was indorsed by the Pittsburgh convention: “Your 
committee is alarmed by the lack of democracy in the conduct of 
our schools. Our American school system is administered autocrati- 
cally, the teachers actually on the job in the classrooms having a 
negligible voice in the determination and carrying out of policies.”* 

In 1918, the grade teachers of St. Paul devoted an issue of their 
bulletin to what they called the “gentle art” of supervision. One edi- 
torial contained the following: “We, the grade teachers of this broad 
land, who are the mute recipients of so much wisdom from those 
above us, find now and then rising in our American-trained hearts a 
desire to advise our advisers.”’ 

In 1919, Sallie Hill read a paper at the Chicago meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence in which she called attention to the 
lack of democracy in our public schools. ‘“‘We have no share,” she 
said, “in shaping the school policy. We do not feel we have a real 
part either in the system or in educational organizations. In the 
former we perform the duties assigned us, and in the latter we pay 
our dues, and they are the sole duties of teachers. We are not making 
any effort to run either one; neither do we like always to be run.” 

In April, 1920, there appeared in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
an article by Carrie Koons of Allentown. Miss Koons said: 

For many years supervisors have occupied a strongly intrenched position. 
No one sought to question their authority or to diminish their powers. While 
systems, superintendents, and teachers received their full measure of adverse 
criticism, supervisors exercised their gentle art of supervision undisturbed and 
undismayed. It was not until within recent years, largely through surveys made 
of educational systems, that supervision has been “weighed in the balance and 
found wanting.” Emboldened by their conclusions, the voice of criticism has 
grown louder and more insistent, coming from all sources—the lecture plat- 
form, educational magazines, educational conferences; and even some more 
venturesome of the submerged grade teachers have begun to voice some of their 
dissatisfaction with those who have so long presided over their professional des- 
tinies. These are truly the days of vanishing thrones and revolutions. 


t Charles B. Stillman, ‘“‘Democracy in Management of the Schools,” Addresses 
and Proceedings of the National Education Association, LVIII, 179. 

2 Sallie Hill, “Defects of Supervision and Constructive Suggestions Thereon,” 
Journal of Education, LXXXIX (March 20, 1919), 321. 

3 Carrie Koons, “Supervision of Teaching: Viewpoint of the Teacher,” Pennsylvania 
School Journal (April, 1920), p. 438. 
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What is to be done about it? We need no educators to tell us that 
so long as this anti-sympathetic, antagonistic attitude remains be- 
tween supervisor and teacher, the child will suffer; that so long as 
this feeling is fostered and cultivated, the school will suffer. We 
realize that ours is the task of building a harmonious, co-operative, 
constructive school organization. To attain this end, both teacher 
and supervisor must make some adjustment. As teachers, we need 
a new conception of real democracy. Many classroom teachers are 
inclined to forget that they, as classroom teachers, are both citizens 
and servants—citizens with the rights of citizens, but servants of a 
community, working under the direction of those whom the com- 
munity has placed in authority. As supervised, we are not without 
rights. We have a right to know what is expected of us, presuppos- 
ing that the supervisor will give us the necessary information. We 
have a right to know the supervisor’s opinion of our work. We have 
a right to suggestions of improvement of that which has been con- 
demned. “Mere fault-finding is not supervision.” The supervised 
has a right to conferences with the supervisor—real conferences par- 
ticipated in by both supervisor and teacher. The supervised has a 
right to expect “inspiration and direction into new and better meth- 
ods of procedure.” 

To meet this charge of autocracy, let the supervisors change 
their autocratic methods to methods in which co-operation is the 
keynote. Then let them assert their rights—support, loyalty, co- 
operation, industry, and enthusiasm from the supervised. 

Present-day supervision is justly criticized because it is unscien- 
tific in that we have no “adequate working theory of supervision.’* 
In 1914, when Frank M. McMurry was deploring the lack of a the- 
ory of supervision, it was pointed out that at that time there was not 
a single publication which was devoted especially to supervision of 
instruction. Since 1914, educational institutions have been giving 
more attention to this subject. Charles E. Scott in an article in the 
American School Board Journal for April, 1924, named four books 
containing twenty-three courses in the theory and practice of super- 
vision. Although educators are writing on this subject, there seems 
to be such a general lack of agreement as to what supervision is 


* Charles Edgar Scott, “Educational Supervision,” American School Board Jour- 
nal, LXVIII (April, 1924), 43. 
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and what its underlying principles are that we can only conclude 
that the theory of supervision is just now in the process of defini- 
tion. According to Mr. Scott, an adequate theory should include a 
definition of supervision as distinguished. from administration, well- 
defined aims, and well-formulated principles. 

Supervision is unscientific, not only because it offers no adequate 
working theory, but because, in the words of Mr. Scott, it does not 
insure “continuity in the educational program of the child.” Con- 
tinuity in a child’s program demands that as he goes from year to 
year, or from grade to grade, his progress be carefully supervised. 
Because of the large yearly turnover in the teaching force and be- 
cause we are too prone to yield to the demands of the experimenter 
and listen to the words of the educational propagandist, the child is 
bound to suffer. In some grades he will be overtaught; in others 
he will be undertaught. It is the important task of the supervisor 
to see that the teachers throughout the school system are co- 
operating—not teaching at cross purposes. 

Supervision is unscientific because it is wasteful. Patrons, busi- 
ness men, taxpayers, and newspaper men are continually reminding 
us that we are wasting money, time, and effort. Daniel Starch in his 
article on standard tests' says that one-third of the pupils in the 
public schools waste time because they are in classes where they are 
unable to grasp the subject-matter. L. M. Terman says that one- 
tenth of all money spent in the United States for school instruction 
is used to reteach children “what they have already been taught but 
have failed to learn.’* Mr. Scott says that it is estimated by experts 
that most of the schools of the country are less than 50 per cent 
efficient. The elementary-school teachers of the city of Portland, 
Oregon, are making a study of the results of wasteful supervision. 
Their report will show the cost of reteaching failing pupils in that city. 

Because of poor supervision, we are teaching much useless ma- 
terial; we are teaching without aim and without check on attain- 
ment. We are in doubt as to what to teach and when to teach it. 

t Daniel Starch, “Standard Tests as Aids in the Classification and Promotion of 
Pupils,” Standards and Tests for the Measurement of the Efficiency of Schools and 


School Systems, p. 143. Fifteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1916. 


21. M. Terman, The Measurement of Intelligence, p. 3. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1916. 
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Who knows, as a result of scientific experiment, when Latin should 
be taught ? How, when, and in what order shall we teach the multi- 
plication tables? How, when, and where do you teach the minimal 
essentials of English construction? It is the duty of the supervisor, as 
an efficiency expert, to see that the child learns the right thing at 
the right time in a manner as adequate and as agreeable as possible. 
If pupils are to learn economically, supervision must be put on a 
scientific basis, and teaching also must be done scientifically. Presi- 
dent Coffman, of the University of Minnesota, says, “In few fields 
is knowledge more fragmentary, are ideals more distorted and 
methods more fluctuating, than in the field of supervision. We are 
still encouraging uncritical drifting in this field. Confusion and fer- 
ment must give way to greater stability and security.”* 

We have made some progress, it is true. We have our standard- 
ized tests and measurements. We know when a grade is not up to 
standard or that a pupil is several points below the median. But who 
is ready to say how to take the next step? As President Coffman 
effectively says: 

Everywhere vast sums are being appropriated for research in scientific fields. 
Colleges of medicine have their hospitals, dental schools their clinics, and colleges 
of agriculture their experimental stations. Everyone believes that most of the 
money expended in these institutions is wisely expended. We have great respect 
for the botanist who tries to secure reliable data concerning the radiation of leaves 
or for the zoélogist who tries to find whether any relation exists between the length 
of the intestines of a fish and the depth at which it lives in the water, and yet 
neither of these offers an opportunity for social service that will compare with 
that of discovering the most economical method of learning to read, the elements 
that should constitute our common culture, or the education that superlatively 
gifted children should receive. If supervisors are to merit and to dignify the 
offices they hold, if they are to be imbued with a professional spirit and in turn 
know how to communicate it to their teachers, then there must be experimental 
stations and agencies established in which they may make investigations and 
conduct experiments.? 


Such methods call for a new type of supervisor. As classroom 
teachers, we want the type of supervisor sponsored today by the 
University of Chicago, the University of Minnesota, and Columbia 
University—an expert fitted by intensive special training for the 

tLotus D. Coffman, “The Control of Educational Progress thru School Super- 
vision,’ Addresses and Proceedings of the National Education Association, LV, 192. 

2 Ibid., p. 193. 
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particular job of supervision. He must have experience, personality, 
ability to organize his teaching force for the study of professional 
problems, and a scientific standard of judging results. He must know 
his teachers, their work, their needs, and their abilities. He must 
play many réles. As Mr. Hosic says, “He is coach, cheer-leader, 
chairman, good soldier, chief performer, friend, fellow-worker— 
first in enterprise, first in effort, first in appreciation, and first in the 
hearts of his colleagues.’ 

Under present conditions, the supervisors are attempting the im- 
possible. They are driven by the demands of the administrative 
office on the one hand and by the needs of the classroom on the other; 
their days are overcrowded with both classroom activities and efforts 
to give attention to individual teachers; their talent and willingness 
often call them into the field of extra-curricular activities. Their 
work is oftentimes underestimated and unappreciated. “We know 
what the superintendent does, and what the teacher does, but what 
do you do ?” is too often the query of some disgruntled taxpayer. 

This article is not written to prejudice, to raise controversy, or to 
wave a red flag. It is not for the good of supervisors nor for the good 
of teachers but for the ultimate good of the American boy and girl. 

In the Omaha Technical High School, we have, under the leader- 
ship of democratic supervision, organized several departments for 
the purpose of studying our problems. Every teacher of the English 
department is working on one of seven committees. Among the 
committees is the Committee on Correlation, which is attempting 
to find out how we may pass on the scope of attempted instruction, 
how we may secure a check on English in other classes, and how we 
may obtain regular reports indicating the greatest needs. Another 
committee is working on the collection and distribution of effective 
devices for use in English classes; a third committee on the elimina- 
tion of non-essentials; a fourth on the attitude of students toward 
preparation and toward work missed through absence, neglect, or in- 
attention; a fifth on grading in English; a sixth on written work, its 
use and purpose; a seventh on the cultivation of respect for the Eng- 
lish language. What the results will be is uncertain, but it is a step in 
the direction of democratic, co-operative supervision. 


t James Fleming Hosic, “The Democratization of Supervision,” Addresses and 
Proceedings of the National Education Association, LVIII, 415. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


School provisions for exceptional children.—The periodical literature relating 
to the education of exceptional children has increased enormously during the 
past five years. More recently, a similar increase has occurred in the case of 
books dealing with this general problem. One of the outstanding contributions 
to this field of study is the book: by Professor Wallin, who brings to bear upon 
the problem years of direct experience and who considers the various questions 
involved from a background of mature thinking. 

The book deals with various types of handicapped children, including both 
mental and sensori-motor types of difficulty. The greatest part of the book, 
however, is devoted to the treatment of very dull and feeble-minded children. 
The material is organized into three general parts. Part I gives, in ninety pages, 
a history of the’ development of the school treatment of handicapped children, 
together with a very excellent review of the psychological theories of feeble- 
mindedness and a series of definitions of mental deficiencies. This discussion 
of psychological theories is a wholesome contribution to educational literature 
and should constitute an antidote for some of the loose statements that have 
frequently been the outcome of a superficial study of mental testing. Part IT 
deals with the school provisions for handicapped children. In it are presented 
the general problem of differential education; specific instructions for organizing 
and carrying forward school work with the various types of handicapped chil- 
dren; curriculum objectives and material for such children; various conditions 
of efficient instruction; and qualifications for teachers of exceptional children. 
A striking characteristic of the chapters in this part of the book is the concrete- 
ness of the discussion, which reflects very clearly the direct contacts with which 
Professor Wallin’s experience has furnished him. The chapters are rich in 
specific recommendations and suggestions relating to school procedure. Part III 
deals with the larger social problems of controlling ieeble-mindedness. It dis- 
cusses the relation of feeble-mindedness to high fecundity, degenerate progeny, 
criminality, inebriety, social immorality, and pauperism and vagrancy. There 
is an appendix which gives an excellent treatment of the classification of mental 
deficiencies. Special bibliographies are abundantly provided throughout the 
text. 

1 J. E. Wallace Wallin, The Education of Handicapped Children. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. xiv+394. $2.25. 
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The book is one of the best contributions which has appeared in this field of 
education. Particularly good are the criticisms, interpretations, and evaluations 
of the various problems discussed. It is at these points that the value of Profes- 
sor Wallin’s mature experience becomes particularly evident. The treatment is 
careful and scientific throughout, and where the interpretations are abbreviated, 
the reader is referred to source material for further discussions. The book is well 
organized for use as a text with mature students. 

G. T. BUSWELL 


Reliability of the vocational interests of junior high school pupils as a basis for 
counseling and guidance.—Secondary education can be justified only in terms 
of its universality, practicality, and efficiency. None of these conditions is met 
when scarcely ro or 11 per cent of the children who enter the first grade gradu- 
ate from high school. It is not correct to assume that economic pressure is the 
sole cause of the great retardation, failure, and elimination, for investigation 
shows that approximately one-half of the children eliminated could have con- 
tinued in school had they been sufficiently interested. The junior high school 
must help the adolescent find himself. Hence, one of its functions is to locate 
and provide for the interests of its pupils. 

A guidance program is predicated upon such factors as interests, ability, 
and occupational opportunities. If interests are one basis of educational and 
vocational counseling, it is essential that fairly definite information be available 
regarding the permanence of such interests. A recent study? attempts to deter- 
mine the permanence of the vocational interests of junior high school pupils. 
Before approaching the problem, the author devotes two chapters to a some- 
what tedious historical discussion of the place of interest in education and to a 
justification of vocational guidance in the junior high school. 

The investigation began in the autumn of 1922. More than sixteen hundred 
pupils in eight of the ten junior high schools of Baltimore were included in the 
study. Two intelligence tests, the Illinois and the Mentimeter, were adminis- 
tered in order to determine their mental ability. The author used a fifteen fold 
classification of occupations and, when in doubt, followed the government- 
census classification. Certain information was secured at intervals throughout 
a period of one year. 

The Toops I. E. R. Clerical Test, Form I, and the Stenquist Mechanical Test, 
Form I, were given in order to secure a measure of certain more or less specific capacities 
of the pupils. An interest questionnaire was devised for the purpose of studying the 
vocational, recreational, subject-matter, and work interests of the pupils. The first 
questionnaire was filled out in December, 1922. Three follow-up questionnaires were 
given: one in May, 1923, toward the end of the semester spent by most of the pupils 


t Edward Earle Franklin, The Permanence of the Vocational Interests of Junior High 
School Pupils. Johns Hopkins University Studies in Education, No. 8. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1924. Pp. viiit+-64. $1.15. 
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in Grade 7A; a second early in October, 1923, shortly after the end of the summer vaca- 
tion; and a third in December, 1923, one year after the original [pp. 17-18]. 


The study furnishes the basis for a number of interesting conclusions. The 
vocational interests of junior high school pupils show a high degree of perma- 
nency over a period of one year; two out of every three children had the same 
preferences at the end of the period that they had at the beginning. Such inter- 
ests are more subject to change while the children are in school than while they 
are on vacation. Girls’ choices are more permanent than the choices of boys. 
Permanency is markedly higher when the choice is uncontrolled than when it is 
controlled. Children who are below average in intelligence and children who are 
interested in non-professional vocations are twice as likely to leave school early 
as are those with professional interests. The vocational interests expressed by 
pupils function almost perfectly in influencing the selection of courses. The 
special study of the clerical pupils showed that the interests expressed were 
closely correlated with successful school work. Intelligence and permanence of 
interests are apparently unrelated. The pupils who wish to enter vocations 
that require long and rigorous educational preparation have higher intelligence 
than those who decide otherwise. Vocational information courses for girls 
should be separate from such courses for boys. 

Much of the interpretation of the investigation depends on rather compli- 
cated tables which show the relation between the vocational choices of the 
pupils at two selected periods of the year. The instructions for reading these 
tables are inadequate and do not accompany the tables themselves. At several 
points reference is made to data which may be found in the author’s Doctor’s 
thesis but which are not included in the present volume, probably to conserve 
space. The appendixes contain the questionnaire used to determine the voca- 
tional interests and a selected bibliography. 

A question may be raised as to what the results of further investigation 
would be in terms of the permanency of vocational interests over a longer period 
of time and in terms of the vocations eventually entered upon by the pupils. 
The present study at least furnishes a good reconnaissance. 


CarTER V. Goop 


Education in terms of fundamental principles—During recent years stu- 
dents in education have tended to demand practical rather than theoretical 
courses. As other educational tendencies and practices have swung from one 
extreme to the other and then finally settled on middle ground, so it is believed 
that the swing to the practical has reached its extreme and that there is now a 
marked tendency to return to a study of the fundamental theories and prin- 
ciples of educational practices and problems. This does not mean a return to 
the old philosophical conceptions of education but rather a testing and inter- 
preting of modern educational practices and problems in the light of the prin- 
ciples of biology and psychology and of the changing needs of an economic and 
ndustrial civilization. 
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A recent book' marks the return to middle ground in its treatment of the 
various phases of education. Throughout the volume, education is viewed as a 
form of adjustment. The authors state that the aim of education is “that of 
inducting the child into the life of society and of training him in the instrumen- 
talities of civilization. To give to each individual, consistent with his capacity, 
a maximum share in the enterprise of furthering health, of ordering and human- 
izing industry, of advancing the civic interest, of enriching the recreational life, 
and of fostering the religious aspiration—these, we believe, are the objectives 
and touchstones of educational practice” (p. xii). 

The book is largely built around fundamental principles and the fulfilment 
of these objectives. It is divided into four parts, which are presented in the form 
of problems. Each part is divided into minor problems (not chapters), which are 
first stated as questions and then discussed in the light of modern scientific 
principles. Part I views education as a matter of adjustment and in a general 
way introduces the problems elaborated in Parts II, III, and IV. Part II pre- 
sents the psychological bases of education which throw light on the educative 
process. Part III analyzes the six fundamental objectives of education as the 
sociological bases of education. These bases are determined from a detailed 
analysis of the fundamental human activities and values, and an attempt is 
made to relate education to their effective functioning. Part IV deals with the 
principles governing the conduct of the school, which has been established as an 
institution to fulfil the foregoing aims. In all, the book is concerned with twenty- 
five major problems of education, and each of these larger problems is divided 
into many subsidiary problems. The method provokes thought; the problems 
arouse a curiosity which may be satisfied by reading the scientific discussion of 
the governigg principles. 

The book will find a place in many normal-school and college courses dealing 
with the fundamental principles of education. It succeeds admirably in orient- 
ing the student, in leading him to think honestly and clearly about the varied 
confusing problems in education, in defining true and false standards, and in 
giving a purposeful meaning to the work of all who are concerned with educa- 


tion. 
Joun A. NIETz 


Politics and politicians.—A suggestive insight into the forces which influ- 
ence American government and governmental policies is furnished in a recent 
analysis? of one phase of our political development, the evolution of the politi- 
cian. The author states that his purpose “is not to dwell merely upon the me- 
chanics of party; not to tell a simple narrative, but to follow the political under- 
currents from their sources through their devious and tortuous windings to their 

tJ. Crosby Chapman and George S. Counts, Principles of Education. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. xviiit+-646. $2.75. 

2R. D. Bowden, The Evolution of the Politician. Boston: Stratford Co., 1924. 
Pp. x+248. $2.50. 
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ultimate results. Politics has so woven itself into the very fabric of the nation, 
it colors so greatly the operation of the economic life of the nation, it vitiates so 
thoroughly the work of patriots, it affects the daily life of every American in 
sO many ways, that it calls not so much for praise or condemnation but for 
understanding” (p. 3). To contribute to this understanding is the chief object of 
the book. 

With the foregoing purpose in mind, the author discusses, first, the streams 
of political phenomena in American history; second, political facts and tenden- 
cies of the present; and, third, some remedies for existing political problems and 
evils. He devotes more than four-fifths of his space to the first two parts—the 
historical sketch and the analysis of present-day tendencies. As a result of his 
survey, he reaches the conclusion that “public business has come under the 
domination of politics, and politics has come under the domination of a few 
bosses, who, in turn, are under the domination of private monopolistic interests 
—a vicious circle of politics, big business, government functions, politics” 
(p. 241). 

To remedy the situation, the author proposes, first, changes in political 
procedure; second, congressional and administrative reform; and, third, politi- 
cal education. He suggests four changes in political procedure, namely, propor- 
tional representation, the short ballot, the public primary, and longer terms for 
legislators. Chief among the administrative reforms which he advocates are a 
single seven-year term for president, a responsible cabinet, extension of the 
civil service, and complete publicity. Most important of all, however, in his 


judgment, is the creation of an intelligent public opinion and the development 
of leaders and machinery to make that opinion effective. The volume is thought- 
provoking; teachers of the social studies will find it stimulating. 


Howarp C. 


The class in French composition.—Present tendencies in the initial stages of 
modern-language instruction apparently suggest the later use of a grammatical- 
review and formal-composition text to supplement earlier training, if one is to 
judge by the recent appearance of a number of such books arranged for second-, 
third-, or fourth-year programs. They are characterized by a common quality 
of brevity and condensation and a common aim, namely, the application of a 
corrective to the students’ incorrectly formed linguistic habits. 

The aim of Professor Patterson’s book,’ “the development of linguistic 
imagination and linguistic resourcefulness on the part of the student” (p. v), 
should appeal to the teacher who finds it difficult to develop these rare traits 
in the classroom. His interesting and original text and the highly ingenious 
and effective manner in which he has incorporated repeated drill without making 
the text monotonous contribute much to the attainment of his aim. Distinctive 
features are sections of each lesson dealing with differing usages of common 


tS. G. Patterson, Intermediate French Prose Composition and Conversation Builder. 
Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1924. Pp. x+-262. 
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words, French équivalents for textual matter, and highly idiomatic, connected 
prose-composition passages which form a continuous narrative. There are no 
grammatical rules, paradigms, or verb lists. The directions and much of the 
drill material are in French. 

A second text! offers material for connected composition by means of an 
English adaptation of Malot’s Sans Famille. The grammatical rules, examples, 
paradigms, and part of the vocabulary for each lesson are collected at the end of 
the section containing the lesson material, thereby developing self-reliance on 
the part of the student in recitation and encouraging assimilation of the theory. 
In addition to the special topics assigned to each lesson, references are made to 
the section of rules according to the exigencies of the textual translation. Review 
drills in each lesson insure needed repetition of forms and frequent consultation 
and application of the rules. There is no special order of development in the 
treatment of the grammar. 

The needs of American students for instruction in the niceties of French 
correspondence have been adequately met in a little manual? containing general 
instructions regarding proper headings, conclusions, etc., and forty-four well- 
phrased and representative French models of social and business correspondence, 
with similar English letters for translation into French. A second part is com- 
posed of a number of letters of unusual or literary merit taken from a wide range 
of French correspondence from 1664 to 1914, which may be used for translation 
or as models for similar letters in French. The handbook is a valuable adjunct 
to the reference library of the teacher or the serious student of French and 


should find a place in the intensive composition course. 
Orto F. Bonp 


The social implications of discipline —In the midst of a period of unprece- 
dented educational progress, the problems relating to pupil behavior remain 
undefined and neglected. Everywhere is the aim of character-building lauded 
until the term grows old, but seldom is anything definite and systematic done 
about it. Leaders like Herbert Spencer have clearly pointed out the identity 
between problems of discipline and problems of moral education, but schools 
in general continue to regard discipline as an adjunct to the education of the 
intellect. At a time when society is in a state of distress over a marked increase 
in crime, the schools move along much as if founded on the doctrine that knowl- 
edge is virtue, that straight thinking is a preventive of aberrancy in social life, 
as if believing that a developed intellect and a socialized personality are one and 
the same. 

A little volume’ by Professor W. R. Smith provides an excellent corrective 


t William E. Knickerbocker, French Composition and Grammar Drill. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1924. Pp. x-++164. 

2 Jeanne Chéron and Eunice Morgan Schenck, A Handbook of French Correspond- 
ence. New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1924. Pp. x+126. $0.85. 

3 Walter Robinson Smith, Constructive School Discipline. Chicago: American 
Book Co., 1924. Pp. 276. $1.40. 
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for such a conception. The author has attempted “to analyze and set forth in 
orderly fashion the full significance and requirements of a socialized disciplinary 
program” (p. 9). Discipline is regarded as a servant of character-building rather 
than of learning, and character development is considered as much the purpose 
of education as is the acquisition of knowledge. The prevailing discussions of 
discipline are regarded as too individualistic, too narrowly psychological. The 
purposes of discipline should be both individual and social, the former aiming 
at self-control, the latter at social control. In fact, the treatment is another 
manifestation of the present sociological trend in education and is related to 
such tendencies as the socialization of the curriculum or the more interesting 
effort to supply educational psychology with a social dimension and outlook. 
The book is well written and represents the clearest presentation of the 
problems of discipline from the sociological point of view that has come to 
the reviewer’s attention. It gives a wide perspective to these problems and adds 
tremendously to their social significance. It foreshadows a time when objectives 
and methods for developing traits of character in accordance with social needs 


may begin to receive adequate attention. 
FREDERICK S. BREED 


The study of the Constitution.—Teachers of the social studies generally have 
definite convictions that the teaching of the Constitution can be accomplished 
in an economical and effective manner only in courses in American history or 
in properly organized courses in civics or modern problems. In courses of the 
character indicated, a background of concrete situations serves as a setting for 
such instruction. Despite this fact, organizations of professional men, aided by 
several groups of propagandists, probably because of the fear of radicalism and 
because of the general lack of knowledge of American institutions, have lobbied 
in state legislatures for bills which require the direct teaching of the Constitu- 
tion in secondary schools. As a consequence of their action, three-fourths of the 
states have passed such laws, most of which are almost identical in import and 
even in phraseology. These laws have created a need for suitable materials of 
instruction, and several new books have appeared to meet the demand. 

The purpose of the first? of three recent books is best described in the 
author’s statement: 

This book was written in the belief that a knowledge of the fundamental nature of 
the American constitutional system is essential to intelligent citizenship and should form 
a part of the education of every American. It aims to reduce to a minimum the details 
of governmental organization and to place chief emphasis on the historical background 
of the American Constitution, on the ideals underlying American institutions, and on 
the practical problems of American government in its actual operation [p. v]. 


The book contains twenty-eight short chapters, each of which is followed 
by a list of questions, references, and “Topics for Further Study.” There are 


t Raymond Garfield Gettell, The Constitution of the United States: A Study of the 
Fundamental Ideals, Principles, and Institutions of the American Government. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1924. Pp. viii+-214. 
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thirteen additional pages of questions on the Constitution, together with four 
appendixes containing the Mayflower Compact, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution of the United States, and statistics about the United 
States. The content is adequately developed, although it is necessarily brief 
in parts. Specific governmental problems, such as territorial expansion, growth 
of population, and foreign policy, are treated in their constitutional aspects. 
The style is interesting, and one gains an impression of compactness through the 
wise selection of subject-matter and a sense of proportion in its presentation 
rather than a notion of an encyclopedic treatment of facts. The book contains 
no illustrations; the flexible blue covers are attractive. 

The author of the second book" states his purpose in the following terms: 

The author has tried to give the historical antecedents of the Constitution 
Following the historical account are chapters devoted to the grand subdivisions of the 
Constitution. In each section of the text the provisions of the written Constitution are 
listed before any attempt is made at explanation. The explanations vary according 
to the need, representing each of the types mentioned above, and sometimes combining 
three or four of them in a single section of the text [p. vii]. 


Thus, following a brief historical sketch, the content is made up of the more 
important sections, or portions of sections, of the Constitution, connected by an 
interpretation in which such explanatory data are used as are necessary to 
provide a setting for adequate understanding. Such treatment would seem, on 
first thought, to detract from the interest of pupils in studying the content, 
particularly since each subdivision of the ten chapters is followed by lists of 
questions. However, the spirit of enthusiasm embodied by the author in the 
explanatory materials counteracts this tendency. The book is illustrated and 
also contains facsimiles of important documents. No specific references are 
given, although certain useful books are listed in the Foreword. The annotated 
copy of the Constitution in the Appendix is a serviceable feature of the text in 
that important legal cases which have given more exact and precise interpre- 
tation to the different sections are cited. 

The aim of the third book,? according to the authors, “is to explain the 
Constitution in terms of everyday life—its principles, the activities under it, 
the duties it implies, and the rights it assures” (p. viii). This text describes the 
origin and historical background of the Constitution and, in addition, explains 
and interprets the different sections of the document. The content is made 
more readable by the fact that the authors cite references to the Constitution, 
which is included at the end of the book, rather than include excerpts from it in 
the body of the text. The book is illustrated and contains lists of questions. It 
is intended primarily for use in junior high schools. 

The three books represent creditable contributions. It is worth noting, 

t Roscoe Lewis Ashley, The Constitution To-day. New York: Macmillan Co., 1924. 
Pp. xiv+238. 
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in this connection, that instruction in citizenship apparently moves in cycles. 
We have scarcely turned away from a dry, routinized, memoriter study of the 
Constitution which defeated its own purpose when texts of the same character 
again bring us into real danger of getting back into the old rut. The present 
books, however, furnish valuable supplementary materials, when placed in 
their rightful setting in properly organized courses in the social studies taught 
by well-trained and inspiring teachers, for a meaningful and wholesome study 
of the fundamental law on which rest the political institutions of the American 


people. 
W. G. 


A text for the drama class.—If one can judge from the succession of antholo- 
gies of plays and books about the drama intended for high-school pupils, there 
is a constantly growing demand for a more intelligent use of that type of liter- 
ature in the high school. An examination of the books which have appeared 
in the last five years shows clearly that there is more chaos than order in the 
treatment of the drama at the present time. Only one book, prior to the subject? 
of the present review, has been built on any definite theory of classroom tech- 
nique, and it is none too consistent. The same criticism applies to this last 
offering, although it contains a better introduction on the nature of the play 
and the history of the drama than any book that has appeared up to this time. 
The book presents good lists of plays and collections of plays. The selections 
included for classroom study have been chosen with a recognizable system in 
mind, but in most cases one feels that a better example of the particular type 
might have been found. The questions and study-helps following each play 
included in the text are in every way commendable. The alert teacher will 
be inspired to construct similar helps from better dramatic material than this 


book offers. 
ERNEST HANES 


A defense of the variability of ‘youth—Age has always been exceedingly 
critical of youth. It seems that a considerable amount of fault-finding is inevi- 
table, since society goes forward in an endless procession in which the criticized 
of one generation in their turn become the critics of the next generation. Natu- 
rally, the judgment pronounced against youth has usually been from a somewhat 
stereotyped adult point of view. Doubtless the question arises in the minds of 
many thinking people as to whether youth is to be censured because it resents 
the conventions and artificialities of a constricted adult society. A little volume? 
by George A. Coe points out in a very forcible manner that in the variability and 
non-conforming attitude of youth lie the hope and possibility of future social 
progress. 


t Frederick Houk Law, Modern Plays: Short and Long. New York: Century Co., 
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Young people of today seem different and may be different from the adoles- 
cents of a generation ago, but they are merely reacting in a natural way to con- 
ditions for which their elders are responsible. Youth has been greatly affected 
by the enormous increase in man’s control of nature, by the changed status of 
the female in society, by vastly increased human contacts which have shifted 
from domestic to non-domestic types, by an ailing industrial civilization which 
mechanizes both production and men, and by the failure of education to 
prepare for the foregoing conditions. Schools and colleges have changed slowly 
to meet the needs of a rapidly changing world. The author feels that colleges 
should ‘“‘make education for the vocation of living their supreme purpose and 
test” (p. 20). Such a conception of education has been hindered by the old 
fallacy that teaching is something done by the teacher to the student, by the 
manner in which the specialization of teaching has been handled, by the financial 
dependence of colleges and universities, and by the influence of certain national- 
istic agencies. Ten items are listed in an effort to determine what a well-edu- 
cated man should be. Education should preserve and cultivate the natural and 
spontaneous variability of youth rather than neglect and suppress it, as has been 
the tendency in the past. 

Religion has failed to be of maximum service because it has not been suffi- 
ciently plastic to appeal to the spontaneity of vigorous and critical youth. De- 
nominational colleges and academies have not taken religious education as their 
primary function and have attempted to imitate state institutions instead of 
developing individual and distinctive policies. Financially and administratively 
independent religious foundations at state universities may, under certain condi- 
tions, make a significant contribution to the development of a higher religious 
culture. Youth is to be encouraged in its criticism of existing institutions and 
conventions. ‘“The chief danger that the young encounter is not any temptation 
to radicalism but the soporific of conventionality” (p. 86). Youth and age are 
to learn together rather than from each other. Religion need not grow old if the 
church divests itself of ecclesiastical dogmas and completely welcomes the fresh 
initiative of youth into its councils. 

The author analyzes adolescence with keen insight. The volume should 
prove profitable reading for all who work with young people and are interested 
in them. Its style should make a rather popular appeal. 

CarTER V. Goop 


A practical study of farm animals.—In the field of agriculture no subject is 
of greater importance and of more vital interest than animal husbandry. A 
book! which brings this subject to the attention of students in high schools and 
junior colleges has appeared in a new and revised edition. 

The following statement from the Preface clearly sets forth the author’s 
aim and purpose: 

t Merritt W. Harper, Animal Husbandry for Schools. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1924 [revised]. Pp. x+616. 
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The original aim of the author to cover the work very largely from a practical point 
of view has been continued. This has been done with the thought that the pupils should 
be brought into close touch with actual farm affairs. In all courses of study involving 
the consideration of material objects, it is important to recognize that the pupil should 
study not only about the thing but the object itself. In animal husbandry, especially, 
the importance of studying animals in all their circumstances cannot be too strongly 
recommended [p. v]. 


The author calls attention to the following facts with regard to the subject- 
matter: (1) Similar chapter and paragraph headings are used in discussing the 
various classes of farm animals, each class being considered separately. (2) 
Numerous laboratory exercises are provided. (3) Many home projects are 
outlined. (4) Visits to barns or stables where animals are housed are proposed. 

The main body of the text is presented in six parts made up of a total of 
thirty-three chapters. The animals discussed in these six divisions of the book 
are horses, dairy cattle, beef cattle, sheep, swine, and poultry. In addition, 
there is an appendix of forty-seven pages. A splendid feature of the book is the 
large number of clear-cut illustrations made from original photographs. 

The author’s exhaustive treatment of the various topics included makes the 
volume valuable not only as a textbook but also as a book of information for 


the general reader. 
O. D. FRANK 


Training in the technique of study.—Teachers as well as parents realize that 
there are too many failures among school pupils. The general consensus of opinion 
seems to be that the outstanding cause is the fact that pupils do not know how 
to study. A bulletin which throws light on the solution of the problem has been 
published by the University of Illinois. 

This bulletin presents the results of an inquiry into the study habits of 
certain high-school pupils and the possibility of training them to employ good 
study procedures. The investigation was made by Dora Keen Mohlman under 
the immediate direction of Walter S. Monroe. Ten pupils who were doing 
unsatisfactory work in the University High School of the University of Illinois 
were taken as case studies. Two of them soon withdrew from school. The 
experiment with the remaining eight pupils continued for ten weeks. 

Each case was analyzed on the basis of results obtained from the use of 
intelligence, silent-reading, memory, and sentence-vocabulary tests. Additional 
information was secured by means of informal tests, which supplied data con- 
cerning the pupils’ procedures in finding information in textbooks, their eye- 
movements in reading, their ability to follow directions, and their out-of-school 
conditions and habits. After the individual history, the disturbing factors, and 
the capacity to do school work of each case were known and a diagnosis of each 


* Walter S. Monroe and Dora Keen Mohlman, Training in the Technique of Study. 
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pupil’s reading ability and study procedure was made, remedial work was un- 
dertaken. The pupils were given exercises designed to increase the rate of read- 
ing, to enlarge the span of recognition, to increase the vocabulary, to engender 
skilful eye-movements, to arouse interest in their work, and to give training in 
answering questions from memory and in finding answers to questions—all of 
which constitute training in the technique of study. These exercises were fol- 
lowed by later tests to determine if any improvement had taken place. The 
classroom work of the pupils was also closely checked up. It seems that the 
pupils who took kindly to the remedial treatment improved, while those who 
reacted to the treatment with indifference or resentment made little or no im- 
provement. 

The material used in preparing the directions for the remedial training in 
study procedure was secured from four sources, namely, examination of exist- 
ing literature relating to the learning process, consultation with the teachers 
and supervisors of the University High School, interviews with successful 
students as to how they proceed in their study, and a questionnaire inquiry 
addressed to other Illinois high-school teachers. After the directions were pre- 
pared, they were used in the remedial treatment. The last chapter of the bulletin 
presents a summary and suggestions for giving training in study procedure as 
deduced from the entire investigation. 

The study was scientific in its attack, but it neither included a sufficient 
number of cases nor extended over a sufficiently long period of time to justify 
any definite conclusions. Therefore, its contribution is chiefly that of setting 
up a method of procedure to determine the technique of study rather than that 


of setting up the technique of study itself. 
Joun A. NIETz 
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